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THE WOMAN IN WHITE, 


—_—~@—— 
MISS HALCOMBE’S NAKRATIVE CONCLUDED. 
” * * * * 


Juty 6ru. Eight o’clock. The sun is shining 
ina clear sky. I have not been near my bed— 





Ihave not once closed my weary, wakeful eyes. 
From the same window at which 1 looked out | 
into the darkness of last night, I look out, now, 
at the bright stillness of the morning. 

I count the hours that have passed since 
I escaped to the shelter of this room, by my | 
own sensations—and those hours seemelike 
weeks. . 

How short a time, and yet how long to me— | 
since I sank down in the darkness, here, on the | 
floor, drenched to the skin, cramped in every 


limb, cold to the bones, a useless, helpless, | 


panie-stricken creature. 
I hardly know when I roused myseif. I hardly 


know when I groped my way back to the bed- | 


room, and lighted the candle, and searched (with 
astrange ignorance, at first, of where to look | 
for them) for dry clothes to warm me. The 
doing of these things is in my mind, but not 
the time when they were done. 

Can I even remember when the chilled, 
cramped feeling left me, and the throbbing heat 
came in its place ? 

Surely it was before the sun rose? Yes; I 
heard the clock strike three. I remember the 
time by the sudden brightness and clearness, | 
the feverish strain and excitement of all my 
faculties which came with it. I remember my 
resolution to control myself, to wait patiently 
hour after hour, till the chance offered of remov- 
ing Laura from this horrible place, without the 
danger of immediate discovery and pursuit. I 
remember the persuasion settling itself in my 
mind that the words those two men had said to 
each other, would furnish us, not only with our 
justification for leaving the house, but with our 
aaenae of defence against them as well. I 
recal the impulse that awakened in me to pre- 
serve those words in writing, exactly as they 
were spoken, while the time was my own, and 
while my memory vividly retained them. All 
this I remember plainly: there is no confusion 
in my head yet. The coming in here, from 
the bedroom, with my pen and ink and paper, 
before sunrise—the sitting down at the widely- 
opened window to get all the air I could to 





cool me—the ceaseless writing, faster and faster, 


hotter and hotter, driving on, more and more 
wakefully, all through the Greadful interval before 
the house was astir again—how clearly I recal it, 
from the beginning by candlelight, to the end 
on the page before this, iri the sunshine of the 
new day! 

Why do I sit here still? Why do I weary 
my hot eyes and my burning head by writing 
more ? Why not lie down and rest myself, oat 
try to quench the fever that consumes me, in 
sleep ? 

I dare not attempt it. A fear beyond all 
other fears has got possession of me. I am 
afraid of this heat that parches my skin. I am 
afraid of the creeping and throbbing that I feel 
in my head. If I lie down now, how do I know 
that I may have the sense and the strength 
to rise again ? 

h, the rain, the rain—the cruel rain that 
chilled me last night ! 
* > . * . 

Nine o’clock. Was it nine struck, or eight? 
Nine, surely ? [ am shivering again—shivering, 
from head to foot, in the summer air. Have I 
been sitting here asleep? I don’t know what 
1 have been doing. 


Oh, my God! am I going to be ill ? 


Ill, at such a time as this! 

My head—lI am sadly afraid of my head. I 
can write, but the lines all run together. I see 
the words. Laura—lI can write Laura, and see 
I write it. Eight or nine—which was it ? 

So cold, so cold—oh, that rain last night !— 
and the strokes of the clock, the strokes | can’t 
count, keep striking in my head 

. * * > * 
NOTB. 

[At this place the entry in the Diary ceases to 
be legible. The two or three lines which follow, 
contain fragments of words only, mingled with 
blots and scratches of the pen. ‘The last marks 
on the paper bear some resemblance to the first 
J aga (L. and A.) of the name of Lady 

yde. 

On the next page of the Diary, another entry 
appears. It is in a man’s handwriting, large, 
bold, and firmly regular; and the date is “J uly 
the 7th.” It contains these lines :] 





[POSTSCRIPT BY A SINCERE FRIEND. } 
The illness of our excellent Miss Halcombe 
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has afforded me the opportunity of enjoying an 
unexpected intellectual pleasure. 

I refer to the perusal (which I have just com- 
pleted) of this interesting Diary. 

There are many hundred pages here. I can 
lay my hand on my heart, a declare that every 
page has charmed, refreshed, delighted me. 

To a man of my sentiments, it is unspeakably 
gratifying to be able to say this. 

Admirable woman ! 

I refer to Miss Halcombe. 

Stupendous effort ! 

I refer to the Diary 

Yes! these pages are amazing. The tact 
which I find here, the discretion, the rare courage, 
the wonderful power of memory, the accurate 
observation of character, the easy grace of style, 
the charming outbursts of womanly feeling, 
have all inexpressibly increased my admira- 
tion of this sublime creature, of this magnificent 
Marian. The presentation of my own character 
is masterly in the extreme. I certify, with my 
whole heart, to the fidelity of the portrait. I 
feel how vivid an impression I must have pro- 
duced to have been painted in such strong, 
such rich, such massive colours as these. I 
lament afresh the cruel necessity which sets our 
interests at variance, and opposes us to each 
other. Under happier cireumstances how worthy 
I should have been of Miss Haleombe—how 
worthy Miss Halcombe would have been of me. 

The sentiments which animate my heart assure 
me that the lines I have just written express a 
Profound Truth. 

Those sentiments exalt me above all merely 
personal considerations. I bear witness, in the 
most disinterested manner, to the excellence of 
the stratagem by which this unparalleled woman 
surprised the private interview between Percival 
and myself. Also to the marvellous accuracy of 
her report of the whole conversation from its be- 
giuning to its end. 

Those sentiments have induced me to offer 
to the unimpressionable doctor who attends 
on her, my vast knowledge of chemistry, and 
my luminous experience of the more subtle 
resources which medical and magnetic science 
have placed at the disposal of mankind. He has 
hitherto declined to avail himself of my assist- 
auce. Miserable man! 

Finally, those sentiments dictate the lines— 
grateful, sympathetic, paternal lines—which ap- 
pear in this place. I close the book. My strict 
sense of propriety restores it (by the hands 
of my wife) to its place on the writer’s table. 
Events are hurrying me away. Circumstances 
are guiding me to serious issues. Vast. per- 
spectives of success unrol themselves before my 
eyés. I accomplish my destiny with a calmness 
which is terrible to myself. Nothing but the 
homage of my admiration is my own. I deposit 
it, with respectful tenderness, at the feet of 
Miss Halcombe. 

I breathe my wishes fer her recovery. 

I condole with her on the inevitable failure of 
every plan that she has formed for her sister’s 
bencfit. At the same time, I entreat her to 





believe that the information which I have de. 
rived from her diary will in no respect help me 
to contribute to that failure. It simply confirms 
the plan of conduct which I had previously 
arranged. I have to thank these pages for 
awakening the finest sensibilities in my nature— 
nothing more. 

To a person of similar sensibility, this simple 
assertion will explain and excuse everything. 

Miss Halcombe is a person of similar sensi- 
bility. 

In that persuasion, I sign myself, 

FOSCO. 





THE NARRATIVE OF FREDERICK FAIRLIE, ESQUIRE, 
OF LIMMERIDGE HOUSE.* 

Ir is the grand misfortune of my life that 
nobody will let me alone. Why—TI ask every. 
body—why worry me? Nobody answers that 
question; and nobody lets me alone. Relatives, 
friends, and strangers all combine to annoy me. 
What have I done? I ask myself, I ask m 
servant, Louis, fifty times a day—what have I 
done? Neither of us can tell. Most extraor. 
dinary ! 

Tae last annoyance that has assailed me is 
the annoyance of being called upon to write this 
Narrative. Is a man in my state of nervous 
wretchedness capable of writing narratives? 
When I put this extremely reasonable objec- 
tion, I am told that certain very serious events, 
relating to my niece, have happened within 
my experience; and that I am the fit person 
to describe them on that account. I am 
threatened, if I fail to exert myself in the man- 
ner required, with consequences which I cannot 
so much as think of, without perfect prostration. 
There is really no need to threaten me. Shat- 
tered by my miserable health and my family 
troubles, I am incapable of resistance. If you 
insist, you take your unjust advantage of me; 
and I give way immediately. I will endeavour 
to remember what I can (under protest), and to 
write what I can (also under protest); and 
what I can’t remember and can’t write, Louis 
must remember, and write for me. He is an 
ass, and I am an invalid; and we are likely to 
make all sorts of mistakes between us. How 
humiliating ! 

I am told to remember dates. Good Heavens! 
I never did such a thing in my life—how am I 
to begin now ? 

I have asked Louis. He is not quite such an 
ass as I have hitherto supposed. He remembers 
the date of the event, within a day or two—an 
I remember the name of the person. ‘The date 
was either the fifth, sixth, or seventh of July; 
and the name (in my opinion a remarkably vulgat 
one) was Fanny. 

On the fifth, sixth, or seventh of July, I was 
reclining, in my usual state, surrounded by the 


* The manner in which Mr. Fairlie’s Narrative 
and other Narratives that are shortly to follow it 
were originally obtained, forms the subject of an ¢X- 
planation which will appear at a later period of the 
Story. 
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various objects of Art which I haye collected | all got fat noses, and hard cheeks? And why 


about me to improve the taste of the barbarous 
people in my neighbournood. That is to say, I had 
the photographs of my pictures, and priuts, and 
coins, and so forth, all about me, which I intend, 
one of these days, to present (the photographs, 
J mean, if the clumsy Tinelish language will let 
me mean anything)—to present to the Institu- 
tion at Carlisle (horrid place!), with a view to 
improving the tastes of the Members (Goths 
and Vandals toa man). It might be supposed 
that a gentleman who was in course of conferring 
agreat national benefit on his countrymen, was 
the last gentleman in the world to be unfeelingly 
worried about private difficulties and family af- 
fairs. Quite a mistake, I assure you, in my case. 
liowever, there I was, reclining, with my art- 
treasures about me, and wanting a quiet morn- 
ing. Because I wanted a quiet morning, of 
course Louis came in. It was perfectly natural 
that I should inquire what the deuce he meant 
by making his appearance, when I had not rung 
my bell. I seldom swear—it is such an un- 
ntlemanlike habit—but when Louis answered 
ee grin, I think it was also perfectly natural 
that IT should damn him for grinning. At any 
rate, I did. . 

This rigorous mode of treatment, I have ob- 
served, invariably brings persons in the lower 
class of life to their senses. It brouglt Louis 
to dis senses. He was so obliging as to leave 
off grinning, and inform me that a Young Per- 
son was outside, wanting to see me. He added 
(with the odious talkativeness of servants), that 
her name was Fanny. 

“Who is Fanny ?” 

“Lady Glyde’s maid, sir.” 

“What does Lady Glyde’s maid want with 
me ?? 

“A letter, sir-——’ 

“Take it.” 

“She refuses to give it to anybody but you, 
sir. 

“Who sends the letter ?” 

“Miss Halcombe, sir.” 

The moment I heard Miss Halecombe’s name, 
Igave up. It is a habit of mine always to give 
up to Miss Haleombe. I find, by experience, 
that it saves noise. I gave up on this occasion. 
Dear Marian ! 

“Let Lady Glyde’s maid come in, Louis. 
Stop! Do her shoes creak ?” 

I was obliged to ask the question. Creaking 
shoes invariably upset me for the day. I was 
resigned to see the Young Person, but I was zof 
resigned to let the Young Person’s shoes upset 
me. There is a limit even to my endurance. 

Louis affirmed distinctly that her shoes were 
fo be depended upon. I waved my hand. He 
introduced her. Is it necessary to say that she 
expressed her sense of embarrassment by shutting 
up her mouth and breathing through her nose ? 
To the student of female human nature in the 
ower orders, surely not. 

Let me do the girl justice. Her shoes did 
not creak. But why do Young Persons in ser- 


> 


are their faces so sadly unfinished, especially 
about the corners of the eyelids? I am not 
strong enough to think deeply myself, on any 
subject ; but I appeal to professional men who 
are. Why have we no variety in our breed of 
Young Persons ? 

“You have a letter for me, from Miss Hal- 
combe? Put it down on the table, please; 
and don’t upset anything. How is Miss Hal- 
combe ?” 

“ Very well, thank you, sir.” 

** And Lady Glyde ?” 

I received no answer. The Young Person’s 
face became more unfinished than ever; and, I 
think she began to cry. I certainly saw some- 
thing moist about her eyes. Tears or perspira- 
tion? Louis (whom I have just consulteu) is 
inclined to think, tears. He is in her class of 
life ; and he ought to know best. Let us say, 
tears. 

Except when the refining process of Art ju- 
diciously removes from them all resemblance to 
Nature, I distinctly object to tears. Tears are 
scientifically described as a Secretion. I can 
understand that a secretion may be healthy or 
unhealthy, but I cannot see the interest of a 
secretion from a sentimental point of view. 
Perhaps, my own secretions being all wrong to- 
gether, I am a little prejudiced on the subject. 
No matter. I behaved, on this occasion, with all 
possible propriety and feeling. I closed my eyes, 
and said to Louis, 

“ Endeavour to ascertain what she means,” 
Louis endeavoured, and the Young Person 
endeavoured. They succeeded in confusing each 
other to such an extent that, I am bound in 
common gratitude to say, they really amused me. 
I think I shall send for them again. when I am 
in low spirits. I have just mentioned this idea 
to Louis. Strange to say, it seems to make him 
uncomfortable. Poor devil! 

Surely, I am not expected to repeat my 
niece’s maid’s explanation of her tears, inter- 
preted in the English of my Swiss valet ? The 
thing is manifestly impossible. I can give my 
own impressions and feelings perhaps. Will 
that do as well? Please say, Yes. 

My idea is that she began by telling me 
(through Louis) that her master had dismissed 
her from her mistress’s service. (Observe, 
throughout, the strange irrelevancy of the Young 
Person. Was it my fault that she had lost her 
place?) On her dismissal, she had gone to the 
inn to sleep. (J don’t keep the inn—why men- 
tion it to me?) Between six o’clock and seven, 
Miss Haleombe had come to say good-by, and 
had given her two letters, one for me, and one 
for a gentleman in London. (Jam not a gen- 
tleman in London—hang the gentleman in 
London!) She had carefully put the two letters 
into her bosom (what have 1 to do with her 
bosom ?); she had been very unhappy, when Miss 
Halcombe had gone away again; she had not 
had the heart to put bit or drop between her 
lips till it was near bedtime ; and then, when it 
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should like a cup of tea. (Am I responsible for 
any of these vulgar fluctuations, which begin 
with unhappiness and end with tea?) Just as 
she was warming the pot (I give the words on 
the authority of Louis, who says he knows what 
they mean, and wishes to explain, but I snub 
him on principle)—just as she was warming the 
pot, the door opened, and she was struck of a 
heap (her own words again, and perfectly unin- 
telligible, this time, to Louis, as well as to my- 
self) by the appearance, in the inn parlour, of 
her ladyship, the Countess. I give my niece’s 
maid’s description of my sister’s title with a 
sense of the highest relish. My poor dear sister 
is a tiresome woman who married a foreigner. 
To resume: the door opened ; her ladyship, the 
Countess, appeared in the parlour; oak the 
Young Person was struck of a heap. Most 
remarkable ! 


I must really rest a little before I can get on 
any farther. When [ have reclined for a few 
minutes, with my eyes closed, and when Louis 
has refreshed my poor aching temples with a 
little eau-de-Cologne, I may be able to proceed. 

Her ladyship, the Countess —— 

No. I ain able to proceed, but not to sit up. 
I will recline, and dictate. Louis has a horrid 
accent; but he knows the language, and can 
write. How very convenient ! 


Her ladyship, the Countess, explained her un- 
expected appearance at the inn by telling Fanny 
that she lad come to bring one or two little 
messages which Miss Halcombe, in her burry, 
had forgotten. The Young Person thereupon 
waited anxiously to hear what the messages 
were; but the Countess seemed disinclined to 
mention them (so like my sister’s tiresome 
way !), until Fanny had had ie tea. Her lady- 
ship was surprisingly kind and thoughtful about 
it (extremely unlike my sister), and said, “I am 
sure, my poor girl, you must want your tea. We 
can let the messages wait till afterwards. Come, 
come, if nothing else will put you at your ease, 
I'll make the tea, and have a cup with you.” I 
think those were the words, as reported excitably, 
in my presence, by the Young Person. At any 
rate, the Countess insisted on making the tea, 
and carried her ridiculous ostentation of humility 
so far as to take one cup herself, and to insist 
on the girl’s taking the other. The girl drank 
the tea; and, according to her own account, 
solemnised the extraordinary occasion, five 
minutes afterwards, by fainting dead away, for 
the first time in her life. Here, again, I use her 
own words. Louis thinks they were accom- 
panied by an increased secretion of tears. I 
can’t say, myself. The effort of listening being 
quite as much as I could manage, my eyes were 
closed. 

Where did I leave off? Ah, yes—she fainted, 
after drinking a cup of tea with the Countess : 
a proceeding which might have interested me, 
if I had been her medical man; but, being 
nothing of the sort, I felt bored by hearing of 
it, nothing more. When she came to herself, 





in half an hour’s time, she was on the sofa, and 
nobody was with her but the landlady. The 
Countess, finding it too late to remain any longer 
at the inn, had gone away as soon as the girl 
showed signs of recovering ; and the landlady 
had been good enough to help her up-stairs to 
bed. Left by herself, she had felt in her bosom 
({ regret the necessity of referring to this part 
of the subject a second time), and had found 
the two letters there, quite safe, but very much 
crumpled. She had been giddy in the night; 
but had got up well enough to travel in the 
morning. She had put the letter addressed 
to that obtrusive stranger, the gentleman in 
London, into the post; and had wow delivered 
the other letter into my hands, as she was told, 
This was the plain truth ; and, though she could 
not blame herself for any intentional neglect, 
she was sadly troubled in her mind, and sadly 
in want.of a word of advice. At this point, 
Louis thinks the secretions appeared again. 
Perhaps they did; but it is of infinitely greater 
importance to mention that, at this point also, 
I lost my patience, opened my eyes, and inter. 
fered. 

** What is the purport of all this?” I in. 
quired. < 

Myniece’s irrelevant maid stared, and stood 
speechless. 

“Endeavour to explain,” I said to my servant. 
“Translate me, Louis.” 

Louis endeavoured, and translated. In other 
words, he descended immediately into a botton- 
less pit of confusion ; and the Young Person 
followed him down. I really don’t know when 
I have been so amused. left them at the 
bottom of the pit, as long as they diverted me. 
When they ceased to divert me, I exerted my 
intelligence, and pulled them up again. 

It is unnecessary to say that my interference 
enabled me, in due course of time, to ascertain 
the purport of the Young Person’s remarks. 
I discovered that she was uneasy in her mind, 
because the train of events that she had just de- 
scribed to me, had prevented her from —— 
those supplementa: y messages which Miss Hal 
combe had entrusted to the Countess to deliver. 
She was afraid the messages might have been of 
= importance to her mistress’s interests. 

er dread of Sir Percival had deterred her from 
going to Blackwater Park late at night to in- 

uire about them; and Miss Halcombe’s own 
irections to her, on no account to miss the 
train in the morning, had prevented her from 
waiting at the inn the next day. She was most 
anxious that the misfortune of her fainting-fit 
should not lead to the second misfortune of 
making her mistress think her neglectful, and 
she would humbly beg to ask me whether I 
would advise her to write her explanations and 
excuses to Miss Halcombe, requesting to re- 
ceive the messages by letter, if it was not 
too late. I make no apologies for this ex- 
tremely prosy paragraph. I have been ordered 
to write it. There are people, unaccountable 
as it may appear, who actually take more in- 
terest in what my niece’s maid said to me on 
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this occasion, than in what I said to my niece’s 
maid. Amusing perversity ! 

“1 should feel very much obliged to you, sir, 
if you would kindly tell me what I had better 
do,” remarked the Young Person. 

“Let things stop as they are,” I said, adapt- 
ing my language to my listener. “J invariably 
let things stop as they are. Yes. Is that all?” 

“Tf you think it would be a liberty in me, 
sir, to write, of course I wouldn’t venture to do 
so. But I am so very anxious to do all I can 
to serve my mistress faithfully ——” 

People in the lower class of life never know 
when or how to go out of a room. They in- 
variably require to be helped out by their betters. 
I thought it high time to help the Young Person 
out. I did it with two judicious words : 

“Good morning !” 

Something, outside or inside this singular 
girl, suddenly creaked. Louis, who was looking 
at her (which I was not) says she creaked when 
she curtseyed. Curious. Was it her shoes, her 
stays, or her bones? Louis thinks it was her 
stays. Most extraordinary ! 


As soon as I was left by myself, I had a little 
nap—I really wanted it. When I awoke again, 
I noticed dear Marian’s letter. If I had had the 
least idea of what it contained, I should certainly 
not have attempted to open it. Being, unfor- 
tunately for myself, quite innocent of all suspi- 
cion, I read the letter. It immediately upset 
me for the day. 

I am, by nature, one of the most easy-tem- 
pered creatures that ever lived—I make allow- 
ances for everybody, and I take offence at no- 
thing. But, as I have before remarked, there 
are limits to my endurance. | laid down Marian’s 
letter, and felt myself—justly felt myself—an 
injured man. 

I am about to make a remark. It is, of course, 
applicable to the very serious matter now under 
notice—or I should not allow it to appear in 
this place. 

Nothing, in my opinion, sets the odious selfish- 
ness of mankind in such a repulsively vivid light, 
as the treatment, in all classes of society, which 
the Single people receive at the hands of the 
Married people. When you have once shown 
yourself too considerate and self-denying to add 
a family of your own to an already overcrowded 
population, you are vindictively marked out, b 
your married friends, who have no similar cons1- 
deration and no similar self-denial, as the reci- 
oy of half their conjugal troubles, and the 

rn friend of all their children. Husbands and 
wives ¢alk of the cares of matrimony; and 
bachelors and spinsters dear them. ‘Take my 
own case. I considerately remain single; and 
my poor dear brother, Philip, inconsiderately 
marries. What does he do when he dies? He 
leaves his daughter to me. She is a sweet girl. 
She is also a dreadful responsibility. Why 
lay her on my shoulders? Because I am bound, 
im the harmless character of a single man, to 
relieve my married connexions of all their own 
troubles. I do my best with my brother’s respon- 


sibility ; I marry my niece, with infinite fuss and 
difficulty, to the man her father wanted her to 
marry. She and her husband disagree, and 
unpleasant consequences follow. What does 
she do with those consequences? She transfers 
them to me. Why transfer them to me? Be- 
cause I am bound, in the harmless character of 
a single man, to relieve my married connexions 
of all their own troubles. Poor single people! 
Poor human nature! 

It is quite unnecessary to say that Marian’s 
letter threatened me. Everybody threatens me. 
All sorts of horrors were to fall on my devoted 
head, if I hesitated to turn Limmeridge House 
into an asylum for my niece and her misfortunes, 
I did hesitate, nevertheless. 

I have mentioned that my usual course, 
hitherto, had been to submit to dear Marian, 
and save noise. But, on this occasion, the con- 
sequences involved in her extremely inconsiderate 

roposal, were of a nature to make me pause. 

f pom Limmeridge House as an asylum to 
Lady Glyde, what security had I against Sir 
Percival Glyde’s following her here, in a state of 
violent resentment against me for harbouring his 
wife? I saw such a perfect labyrinth of troubles 
involved in this proceeding, that I determined to 
feel my ground, as it were. I wrote, therefore, to 
dear Marian, to beg (as she had no husband to lay 
claim to her) that she would come here by her- 
self, first, and talk the matter over with me. I! 
she could answer my objections to my own 
perfect satisfaction, then 1 assured her that 1] 
would receive our sweet Laura with the greatest 
pleasure—but not otherwise. I felt, of course, 
at the time, that this temporising, on my part, 
would probably end in bringing Marian here in 
a state of virtuous indignation, banging doors, 
But, then, the other course of proceeding might 
end in bringing Sir Percival here in a state of 
virtuous indignation, banging doors also; and, 
of the two indignations and bangings, I preferred 
Marian’s—because I was used to her. Accord. 
ingly, 1 despatched the letter by return of post. 
It gained me time, at all events—and, oh dear 
me! what a point that was to begin with. 

When I am totally prostrated (did I mention 
that I was totally prostrated by Marian’s letter ?), 
it always takes me three days to get up again. 
I was very unreasonable—I expected three days 
of quiet. Of course, I didn’t get them. 

The third day’s post brought me a most im- 
pertinent letter from a person with whom I was 
totally unacquainted. He described himself, as 
the acting partner of our man of business—our 
dear, pig-headed old Gilmore—and he informed 
me that he had lately received, by the post, a 
letter addressed to him in Miss Halcombe’s 
handwriting. On opening the envelope, he had 
discovered, to his astonishment, that it contained 
nothing but a blank sheet of note paper. ‘lhis 
circumstance a d to him so suspicious (as 
suggesting to his restless legal mind that the 
letter had been tampered with) that he had at 
once written to Miss Halcombe, and had re- 
ceived no answer by return of post. In this 





difficulty, instead of acting like a sensible man 
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and letting things take their course, his next 
absurd proceeding, on his own showing, was to 
pester me, by writing to inquire if I knew any- 
thing about it. What the deuce should I know 
about it? Why alarm me as well as himself? 
I wrote back to that effect. It was one of my 
keenest letters. 1 have produced nothing with 
a sharper epistolary edge to it, since I tendered 
his dismissal in writing to that extremely 
troublesome person, Mr. Walter Hartright. 

My letter produced its effect. I hvard no- 
thing more from the lawyer. This, perhaps, 
was not altogether surprising. But it was cer- 
tainly a remarkable circumstance that no second 
letter reached me from Marian, and that no 
warning signs appeared of her arrival. Her un- 
expected absence did me amazing good. It was 
so very soothing and pleasant to infer (as I 
did of course) that my married connexions 
had made it up again. Five days of undis- 
turbed tranquillity, of delicious single blessed- 
ness, quite restored me. On the sixth day— 
either the fifteenth or sixteenth of July, as I 
imagine—I feit strong enough to send for my 
photographer, and to set him at work again on 
the presentation copies of my art-treasures, with 
a view, as I have coe mentioned, to the im- 
ey of taste in this barbarous neighbour- 

ood. I had just dismissed him to his work- 

shop, and had just begun coquetting with my 
coins, when Louis suddenly made his appear- 
ance with a card in his hand. 

* Another Young Person?” I said. “I won’t 
see her. In my state of health, Young Persons 
disagree with me. Not at home.” 

“It is a gentleman this time, sir.” 

A gentleman of course made a difference. I 
looked at the card. 

Gracious Heaven! my tiresome sister’s fo- 
reign husband. Count Fosco. 





MONEY OR MERIT? 





Axout fifteen years ago, when the writer held 
a commission as lieutenant in a regiment of the 
line then stationed in India, two young men fresh 
from the military academy of Sandhurst joined the 
same corps as ensigns. These lads—who shall 
here bear the names of Smith and Johnstone 
—had lately passed their examination at the in- 
stitution aforesaid, and had obtained their com- 
missions gratis. It was by no means a common 
thing to appoint two Sandhurst cadets of the 
same season to one regiment, but our corps had 
been in very unhealthy stations of late, and 
several deaths having happened amongst our 
officers, there were an unusual number of vacan- 
cies in the junior ranks, which had to be filled 
up without purchase. Moreover, Smith and 
Johnstone, being great friends at college, had 
begged to be nominated ensigns in the same 
battalion, and their request was complied with 
by the military secretary of the day. Smith 
having passed a somewhat better examination 
than his friend, joined as sixth ensign, while 
Johnstone joined as seventh of the same rank. 





They were both remarkably fine and amiable 
young men, and before long became very general 
favourites in the regiment, in which all the 
officers were on very friendly terms with 
one another. In their private circumstances, 
however, there was a considerable diflerence 
between these two young men. The senior, 
Smith, was the orphan of an old officer, who, 
having to provide for a widow and _ several 
daughters, could only leave his son a few hun- 
dred pounds—barely sufficient to pay for his 
outfit and start him in his profession. The 
junior, Johnstone, although very far from being 
wealthy, had at his command some six or seven 
thousand pounds, which had been left him by 
an uncle. 

Some six or eight months after these young 
men joined, the itgiment was ordered on field 
service towards the north-west frontier. With 
the single exception of the old colonel—who 
had received what the French cal] his baptism 
of fire at Waterloo when a very young eusign, 
some thirty years before—there was not an officer 
or soldier in the corps who had ever seen a shot 
fired in anger. We soon, however, learnt the 
rough realities of our profession, and played cur 
part in some of the severest battles ever known 
in the East, as became men wearing the English 
uniform. Our losses in killed and wounded were 
severe in more than one engagement, and at 
the very outset of the campaign our two newly- 
joined ensigns were both included in the list of 
casualties, though their hurts were not of a 
nature to cause them more inconvenience than 
a couple of months’ absence on sick certificate. 
But if soldiering in earnest brings death and 
wounds, it also brings advancement in the service 
to the survivors, and so, in due course, these two 
young men obtained—without purchase, as they 
succeeded to death vacancies—their next step 
of promotion—that of lieutenant. Mr. Smith 
was, as a matter of course, still the senior to 
Mr. Johnstone. 

A second campaign, about three years later, 
followed the first, and more casualties were 
added to our list, so that the seniors of each 
rank soon began to find themselves getting 
promoted into the grade above —a major be- 
coming a lieutenant-colonel, captains obtain- 
ing majors’ rank, lieutenants that of captains, 
and ensigns getting their lieutenancies. As a 
matter of course, the two young lieutenants ad- 
vanced with the rest, and when the regiment 
was ordered home to England, as it was shortly 
after the second campaign, they found them- 
selves at the top of the list in their rank— 
Smith being the senior, and Johnstone tlie se- 
cond, lieutenant of the battalion. 

In due time the corps reached home, and, as 
is generally the case when a regiment returns 
from foreign service, several officers prepared 
to retire from the army, by the sale of their 
commissions, amongst whom was an officer 
who held the rank of captain, whose retire- 
ment would have promoted Mr. Smith. But, 
Mr. Smith was without money, and except 
under peculiar circumstances—-such as deaths, 
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&c.—no promotion can be had in the Eng- 
lish army unless by paying for the same. And 
so — according to the rules and regulations 
made and provided for the guidance of her Ma- 
jesty’s troops—Mr. Smith, not having the re- 
quisite eleven hundred pounds at his banker’s, 
had to remain a lieutenant, while his junior, 
Mr. Johnstone, having that amount at call, was 
promoted over his head, and henceforward be- 
came a captain in the service. There was, 
there a be, nothing to urge against the 
character of Mr. Smith, either professionally or 
otherwise; but he had no money. 

Nor was his old Sandhurst chum the only 
officer who superseded Lieutenant Smith. 
Money, the only thing which could give him 
his promotion, did not drop into his pocket as 
time advanced, and the consequence was, that 
as, one by one, all the ten captains of the 
regiment were either promoted or sold out, our 
friend found himself about four years after 
the regiment had landed in England, still a 
lieutenant, while of those who had been his 
juniors no Jess than ten were captains. In 
Tndia, Mr. Smith had shown himself an active 
and intelligent officer, exceedingly fond of his 

rofession, and very proud of doing his duty. 
Tt is hardly to be wondered at if his feelings 
now underwent a change, and if, from seeing 
himself superseded again and again, he became, 
if not absolutely careless, at least very much less 
active, and took much less of soldierly pride in 
his profession than formerly. Nor did his po- 
sition or feelings become more agreeable as time 
wore on. After five or six years of home duty, 
the regiment was ordered abroad again: this 
time to a healthy English colony, where there 
would be very little chance of promotion from 
the casualties of either active service or a bad 
climate. Our friend found himself still a lieu- 
tenant, though now upwards of thirty years old, 
while his friend Johnstone had in the mean time 
a the step of major, and was likely, 
efore long, to command the regiment as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

After the corps had been abroad some three 
years, an augmentation of two companies to 
each battalion in the service took place, and 
this, without purchase, gave Lieutenant Smith 
his promotion to the rank of captain; but 
not until nearly nine years after his junior 
companion had btained the same step; and 
even now, all those senior to him in the 
same grade had at one time been his juniors. 
Getting the advancement at thirty-three years 
of age was a very different affair from getting it 
at twenty-three. The service of which he was 
once so proud, had lost all its charms for him; 
he was to all intents and purposes a broken- 
hearted man: only remaining in the army because 
it was too late in life for him to begin in any 
other profession. In short, from being a smart 
and active officer, Captain Smith had become 
what is called in the army a regular “hard bar- 
gain,” and was never so happy as when employed 
in pointing out to newly-joined youngsters, the 
miserable career that awaits an officer in the 


English army who has not money enough to 
purchase his promotion. When last heard of, 
he was still a captain, about half way up the 
list, and without the slightest chance of pro- 
motion. The lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
corps was for some time his old friend—and 
formerly junior officer—Johnstone, who having 
the wherewithal to purchase, soon made his way 
to the top of the tree, subsequently exchanged 
into a regiment serving in India, where he greatly 
distinguished himself during the late mutiny, 
and is now aC.B., a colonel by brevet, and will, 
if he lives, be a major-general before his former 
companion becomes a regimental major. It is not 
suggested that Johnstoné has not fully merited 
his good fortune. He was, and is, an excellent 
officer, and has proved himself more than once 
_ deserving of the good fortune he has met 
with. But Captain Smith was also a good 
soldier, until one junior after another passing 
over his head soured his temper, and made 
him what he is. And the writer contends, 
with all due deference to those who defend 
the system, that to prevent one officer from 
being promoted because he has not a certain 
sum of money at command, and to promote 
another over his head because the junior can 
muster so many hundred pounds, is both a 
rofessional me | a national disgrace to us Eng- 
ishmen. He has never felt ashamed of his 
country or of his cloth, except when officers 
of the French, Austrian, or Sardinian armies 
have questioned him about the purchase system 
in our service, and have asked him whether 
it is true that whatever his merits as a soldier 
may be, no English officer can, in the ordinary 
course of advancement, obtain promotion unless 
he can pay a certain given and very large sum 
of money. And further than p Pom fact 
so monstrous that a foreign officer is rarely 
met who would believe it until confirmed by 
some one in the English service—if A. is 
senior of his rank, but has not money enough 
to purchase, and B. his junior has the means of 
doing so, B. will pass over A.’s head, and be- 
come his senior. A civilian can hardly under- 
stand how galling it is to a soldier to be super- 
seded, and commanded by those whom he once 
commanded. In all foreign armies this is a 
a won only awarded to those officers who, 
y long-continued misconduct, merit the severest 
censures from their superiors. No officer in the 
French army is ever superseded twice, for it is 
deemed that if he deserve such a punishment a 
second time, he must be unfit to hold a com- 
mission ; he is therefore dismissed the service. 
Let nobody suppose that the case related above, 
is a solitary one. Instances just as injurious to 
some of the best officers in our service are hap- 
ning every day and in every regiment. It may 
™ said that there is no actual injustice in such 
cases, as a young man must know before he enters 
the army, on what terms only he can expect ad- 
vancement. But surely that can be no excuse 
for maintaining such a system? Moreover, what 
lad on joining the army has an old enough head 





on his shoulders to calculate the pros and cons 
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as to whether or not he will be able to purchase 
his future steps? But above all, may not a young 
man commence his military career with every 
prospect of being able to get on by purchase, 
and does it not often happen that owing to the 
misfortunes of himsclf or his relatives, or to 
the dishonesty of agents or others, the money 
with which he hoped to advance his prospects 
is swept away? The writer has seen a score of 
such incidents during his military career, and 
remembers one instance where an officer com- 
manding a cavalry regiment—a man in the 
prime of life—lost a heavy lawsuit, and was 
obliged to sell out of the army, since, according to 
this most disgraceful law of England, his com- 
mission was a marketable commodity, and had 
to be sold like so much bank stock. 

Two or three years after he first met Messrs. 
Smith and Johnstone in India, the writer became 
acquainted, during a sojourn of some months at 
Paris, with a young Frenchman, whom he will 
call M. Dufour, and owing to circumstances not 
necessary to detail, a very intimate friendship 
was struck up between them. Dufour was at that 
time about twenty-two years of age, he had been 
well educated, but had no profession, his sole 
occupation being what our neighbours call “de 
manger la grenouille” (eating the frog), which, 
translated into slang English, means “ out- 
running the constable,” or getting rid of his 
money as fast as possible. In avery short time 
he announced that his private fortune of about 
four thousand pounds English money, which 
he had inherited some two years from his father, 
had dwindled down to the modest sum of three 
hundred. On being asked what he intended 
doing for the future, he replied that he would 
enlist as a volunteer ina cavalry regiment. The 
writer tried hard to persuade him that a barrack- 
room was no place for one who had been brought 
up as he had been, and tried hard to induce him 
to embrace some other career: the more so as he 
avowed that he had no interest whatever to push 
him on in the service. He carried out his inten- 
tion, and enlisted for the Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
and went his way to join that corps in Algiers. 

For three or four years he was lost sight of, 
until he and the writer met by accident one day in 
the streets of Marseilles. He told how he had been 
promoted ina year after he joined, tothe rank of 
corporal, in two years more to that of sergeant, 
and then—for good conduct in the field—had 
received the Legion of Honour and his commis- 
sion of sub-lieutenant (what we should call 
cornet) in a regiment of hussars, which he was 
on his way to join in the north of France. 
He showed the official record of his services 
and his conduct, which were highly creditable ; 
but said at the same time that the French 
military authorities were anxious to encourage 
young men of respectable families to join the 
army as volunteers, and that all such who did 
so, and behaved well in the service, were cer- 
tain to get on. He is now—some twelve years 
only, after joining the army as a private soldier 
—a chef d’escadron (corresponding to our rank 


very shortly to receive his promotion as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Unlike any English officer 
holding that rank, he has not. paid seven or 
eight thousand pounds for his various steps, but 
has received them as the reward of putting forth 
all his energies in the profession he embraced, 
Where woulda young Englishman be now, who, 
without money or interest, enlisted twelve years 
ago as a private dragoon? If he behaved ex- 
ceedingly well, he might be a sergeant or ser- 
geant-major; perhaps, by extraordinary good 
luck, he might have obtained his commission as 
cornet. But without money to purchase, of 
what use would a cornetcy be to him? Better 
for him to remain in the ranks as a pri- 
vate soldier, than to have every junior officer 
who can command money, pass over his head. 
There are several middle-aged cornets and lieu- 
tenants now serving in the English army, who 
obtained their promotion from the rank of ser- 
geant or sergeant-majors to that of officers, some 


their regiments entered the service as cornets or 
ensigns. But then the latter had money, whereas 
they had none, and in the English army money 
is of far more importance than any professional 
character or experience whatever. The best sol- 
dier that ever wore a sword, without money must 
never hope for promotion in the British army.* 

It is said that the Duke of Cambridge, who, in 
the four years he has been Commander-in-Chief, 
has done more for the good of the service than the 
whole previous century had witnessed, is deter- 
mined by degrees to abolish the system of pro- 
motion by purchase in the English army. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that this is true, and that 
he will therein create for himself a great name 
and an enduring title to the gratitude and re- 
spect of his country. 


THE GOOD CALIPH OF BAGDAD. 








Pray away, little Miss Litz, at that antiquated 
piece of music discovered in your grandmamma’s 
morocco-bound collection, and the which your 
mamma (the more modern works of Cramer, and 
Chopin, and Thalberg non obstante) insists upon 
your practising for love of the dear old lady gone, 
her mamma, who used to make her practise the 
a ever so many years ago. Let your light 

ngers prance nimbly over the keys and make 
them tuneful with the hackneyed yet pleasant 
old harmonies of the “ Caliph of Bagdad.” Did 
they not resuscitate the Caliph lately as an 
“operatic burletta” at a London theatre? Poor 
old ghost! it were better to have left him to 
vanish “with a melodious twang” into the se- 
pulchre of the harpsichord and the spinet. But 
you, dear little Miss Litz, may evoke the phan- 
tom and shock none. I love the old, worn-out, 
“ melodious twang” dearly ; for I have been out 
and about in Bagdad; 1 have seen him—seen 
him in his golden prime, the Goop CatirH 
Haroun ALRAscHID. 





* See The Regimental Market, No. 293, p. 325, 
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A while agone, quite stricken down and over- 
whelmed by a sudden loss and cruel grief, I 
went, to hide my head and try to forget my be- 
Jongings, abroad. I could never manage to be 
an orthodox hermit, to dwell in a cave or ona 
rock, to perch on the summit of a column like 
Simon Stylites, to abide in a desert like Hiero- 
nymus with lions to howl round me, or to dress 
myself “full fig,” as it were, for solitude and 
contemplation, like the High Dutch hermit 
Zimmermann, or the pensive place-hunter, 
Young, of the Night Thoughts. So, the while 
agone, pen tp foregoing and abhorring so- 
ciety, I moodily shunted myself from the gayest 
portion of the Paris Boulevards and set up a 
savage oratory on a fourth floor of the Rue 
Marsollier, which, as all Paris-hardened men 
know, forms one side of the Place Ventadour, 
the centre of whose area is occupied by the Paris 
Italian Opera-house. There are few dismaler 
edifices to look at in the daytime than the out- 
side of a French theatre, with its waste of dirty 
windows in the Bureau de Location, its playbills 
shielded by penitentiary-looking wirework, its 
gloomy artists’ entrance, and its barriers for the 
queue in front—post and hurdle compromises 
between the pens of old Smithfield and the 
barriers that are set up in the Old Bailey on a 
Hanging Monday. If there can be a dismaler- 
looking place than the exterior of the Italiens, it is 
assuredly its locality, the silent Place Ventadour. 
The grass grows, literally, between its rugged 
paving-stones, and there is astory, inwhich I place 
implicit faith, of a gentleman once losing in the 
Place Ventadour a pocket-book containing three 
bills of exchange, a passport, and four notes of 
the Bank of France for a thousand francs each, 
and, wandering hither in a kind of desultory de- 
spair a week afterwards, finding his pocket-book 
intact lying beside the very borne where he had 
an impression of having lost it. 

I dwelt alone, in this silent place for months, 
my intercourse with the concierge limited to the 
usual morning and evening greetings, and to wist- 
ful looks into her lodge to see if there were any 
letters for me in the rack above 7 number and 
my key; my conversation generally confined to 
sparse chit-chat with the blue-bibbed waiter, 
who came to kneel before my fire-dogs and 
blow at the opinionated logs which never would 
burn properly, and who told me fifty times over 
about that brother of his in the Voltigeurs who 
was a bad subject and had been flanqué la-bas, to 
Africa, and was having un fichu temps, somewhat 
ofa bad time of it,down there, peste! I lived here 
in monotony, contented through semi-torpidity 
of mind. i had forgotten what it was to dine 
in the Palais Royal, to go to the Opera, or to 
pay billiards. My wants were few, and, indeed, 

should have been at a loss to satisfy them had 
they been numerous. I was miserably poor, and 
what little money came to me I drew from a 
cloudy man in a skull-cap and a grey flannel 
dressing-gown, who dwelt in an iron cage high 
up at the extremity of a foul court-yard in the 
Rue St. Lazare, where he was continually shak- 
ing sand from a pepper-box over scrawling 


entries in marble-covered copy-books, and who 
called himself a banker. en there were no 
drafis payable at sight, I dined, as I walked, on 
chesnuts, two sous loaves, and hard-boiled eggs : 
occasionally negotiating loans on realisable pro- 
perty at the office of another cloudy individual 
in a skull-cap and dressing-gown, who lived in 
another iron cage still higher up in a blind alley 
off the Rue de la Lune. I had no luxuries, no 
amusements, save looking in the shops, buyin 

ten centimes’ worth or so of cheap literature, an 

trying to colour a pipe, which never would colour, 
with caporal. I had no relaxation, save the follow- 
ing: Of all my friends, wild and tame—and I had 
a zoological garden as well as a poultry-yard full 
of them within half an hour’s walk—I had chosen 
to be known but to two ladies, hermits like myself, 
though of another fashion, who rented two stalls 
at the Italian Theatre, and went there every 
night of the subscription. The proceedings 
were as regular as clockwork. At ten minutes 
to eleven, every Opera-night, I began to cool 
my heels in the moon and gas lit Place Venta- 
dour, looking at the files of carriages drawn up ; 
often at one carriage by a side entrance, the 
priceless horses solemnly champing and stam 
ing, an eagle and crown on the panels. This 
was Cwsar’s chariot; Cesar and Calphurnia 
were in their box, within. I used to inspect 
the carriage so attentively, that a police agent 
warned me off one night, thinking, perhaps, that 
the Ides of March were come, but not gone, and 
that I might be an envious Casca anxious to 
make rents in Imperial mantles. A few minutes 
before eleven, two municipal guards in blue, and 
boots, and brazen long-tailed helmets, clattered 
across from the peristyle, where they had been 
talking smoke-dried nothings tothe cocked-hatted 
and cowled police-agents, the one licensed pro- 
gramme-seller, and the one licensed Garchiet. dade 
opener ; went into a stable next door to my lodg- 
ing; led forth two big horses ; hoisted themselves 
into the saddles, and began to career and back 
and wheel about the square to repulse a crowd 
that was not there—all in a spectral, mournful 
manner. I used to think of Don Giovanni, and 
call them the Commendatori, so stony did the 

look in the drab-green moonlight; and had 

been in funds, I would have asked them home 
to sup off maccaroni. Four minutes before 
eleven, if the police-agents did not harass 
me, I would creep up to the peristyle, and 
through the glazed portals stare at the French 
footmen and “ghrohoms” (or grooms) drawn 
up in double lines waiting for their noble 
owners, Now and then one would see a black 
servitor grinning at the unwonted solemnity of 
the scene, and, occasionally, there would be 
visible a genuine English Jeames in real plush, 
real powder, and real calves, surveying the entire 
spectacle with a superb sneer, and doubtless 
asking himself ‘‘ Do they call these furrin ’um- 
bugs servants?” At eleven precisely, my time 
was at maturity. Down the great staircase came 
the fat senators, the chattering diplomates, the 





general officers in mufti, and looking remark- 
ably uneasy in civilian costume, the wondrously 
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dressed woman-kind, the bestarred, beribboned, 
be-Legion-of-Honoured, jewelled, crinolined, 
lorguetted, opera-cloaked, fanned, white-neck- 
clothed, bouqueted, painted, perfumed, pen- 
sioned throng. Two hooded figures were my 
quarry. I waited and they came. My duty as an 
escort wasof briefduration. Wetalked a little; and 
I kept the wall from slouching blouses. I heard 
that the duchess looked pale, that the princess did 
not wear her opal necklace, that the ambassador 
was there with the baroness—that incorrigible 
baroness !—as usual; that Cesar looked glum, 
did not applaud, and spake not a word to Cal- 
hurnia. was told that Alboni had a cold, that 

ario did or did not give the chest-note which 
he is paid, on calculation, seven hundred francs 
per night for giving. Then we reached a tall 
porte-cochére in the Rue de la Paix. I was 
offered, and alternately accepted and refused, a 
cup of tea; and, tweuty minutes afterwards, I 
returned to darkness, to the Place Ventadour, 
and to myself. 

Thus of the night. This was the morning: I 
sauntered out, about eleven, to breakfast at a 
crémerie, or dairy—I had quite forgotten cafés 
—in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs ; havin 
previously purchased a Constitutionnel—well- 
nigh my only extravagance—at one of the little 

lass advertising pagodas (alas for the Apsley 

ouse Indicator!) on the Boulevards. The 
crémerie gave me a bowl of hot chocolate and 
milk, nearly as big as a washhand basin, a hunk 
of bread from a small clothes-basket, a pat of 
butter about the size of a butterfly, and two 
eggs sur le plat, simmering in a tin disc, for nine 
sous. I was liberal with the remaining sou, and 
gave it to the sturdy, red-cheeked Lorraine girl, 
in a blue apron and sabots. There was always 
the same little milliner from the Rue de Choiseul, 
who came in for her chocolate, but brought her 
bread with her, and a plump little garlic-fla- 
voured sausage, in a white pocket handkerchief. 
There was psa the same gloomy old man 
in the cloak, who drank black coffee, said he 
had been sub-prefect under the first Empire, 
and informed me, in a husky under tone, that 
affairs were going diablement mal. There occurred 
always the same temporary diversion and mild 
excitement when two gentlemen in blouses 
quarrelled, and all but exchanged fisticuffs on 
the disputed question as to wee had first en- 
gaged the Constitutionnel after me; who be- 
came as brethren when | informed them that 
the Constitutionrel was my own, and did not 
belong to the crémerie ; and who were profuse 
in compliments when I abandoned the journal 
to them while I smoked my penny cigar. 

Then out and about, and up and down, and 
to and fro, but keeping chiefly to the back 
streets, and, save on compulsion, avoiding the 
By Boulevards and the merry Rue St. Honoré. 
Sometimes, especially in rainy weather, to the 
Passage Choiseul, to look into the book-stalls, 
the hairdressers’ and statuary shops, and to read 
the play-hills of the Bouffes Parisiens. Often 
to an old dusty reading-room in the Rue St. 





France of Louis the Fourteenth’s time, and the 
Moniteur of the Reign of Terror, and to reading 
these chronicles of the defunct time, and fancyin 
now that I saw the smooth abbés echdinn eal 
epigrammatising in Ninon’s boudoir, and the 
court lords kicking their red heels in the Ver. 
saglian Bull’s-eye; now that I heard Danton 
thunder, and Marat yelp, and Robespierre whine 
for blood. I would rather read a stenograph re. 
port in the Moniteur, with “ Danton rose and 
said, ‘I demand that——’ ” than the bravest re 
volutionary history that was ever penned. Some- 
times to a famous old curiosity shop in the Rue 
Louis-le-Grand, or to where they sell caricature. 
statuettes in grey clay, somewhere in the back 
settlements of the Palais Royal; sometimes to 
the Place Louvois, to see the cantonniers and 
eantonniéres gambolling or “ sky-larking” with 
their brooms and shovels, at dinner-time ; at last, 
one very desolate morning, and by the blessing 
of merciful good luck, to the Rue de Grammont, 
where I came upon, radiant in his golden prime, 
the good Caliph Haroun Alraschid. 

Stay, was it in the Rue de Grammont, or the 
adjoining street of Choiseul? It matters little, 
There was a great Modes and Novelty ware. 
house on one side, and a cabinet de lecture with 
the titles of the last new works stuck on apothe. 
eary’s labels all over the window panes, on the 
other, and in the midst was the good Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. The Caliph kept a little 
shop. There were his sign and title painted 
bravely over the frontage, “Au Calife de 
me gd the cards and shop-bills bore his name 
and his lithographed portrait, with orthodox 
turban, caftan, beard, scimitar, and papouches; 
but from that day to this I have not been able 
to discover what connexion there could have 
existed between the Commandery of the Faithful, 
the brotherhood of the Sun and Moon, and the 
wares that the Caliph vended in his tiny magasin. 
There are many such inexplicable anomalies in 
Paris. St. Augustine sells fleecy hosiery, and 
the Prophet, in a cartoon twelve feet high, com- 
petes with Prince Eugene in the confection of 
cheap clothes. The Caliph of Bagdad was like- 
wise in the clothes line; but he was mantua- 
maker to the Emperor of Lilliput. He supplied 
Queen Mab with millinery. He measured Mus- 
tardseed, and Peasblossom, and Cobweb, for ha- 
biliments. He was a Poole among the pigmies. 
He was modiste in ordinary to the Infinitesimal 
world. Indeed, the ont Caliph Haroun Al- 
raschid kept a dolls’ wardrobe shop. 

Don’t laugh at him—at me. Indeed he did. 
Don’t think his avocation mean and trivial. 
He took his business quite seriously, and carried 
it on in a grave and decorous manner, enter- 
taining clerks and demoiselles de comptoir, 
keeping, I have no doubt, his books by double 
entry, and having his strong-box to take care 
of. Fancy a trader in dolls’ clothes goi 
bankrupt! But I left the Caliph gay au 
aay ; and gay and prosperous I trust 
e is, to this day. Surely the Bagdadian shop 
was the most charming shop I ever saw in my life! 
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shops to uncountable atoms. It was the grandest 
shop for its size (and that was of the most dimi- 
nutive) that could be pictured. I met a wag- 
gon before the door one day, and two large 

rters carried in a bale of dry goods, circled 
with iron bands, and, I have no doubt, packed 
by hydraulic pressure. Imagine a couple of 
hundred-weight of dolls’ clothes, and a so- 
lemn invoice being made out for those airy 
futilities! Futilities? I retract. They couldn’t 
be futile, they couldn’t be puerile, for the Caliph 
—a fat tila, in a huge beard, a stamped 
velvet cap with a long tassel, and always shod 
with carpet slippers—handled and set out the 
dry little goods with an impenetrable gravity, 
morning aller morning, and the Caliphina, the 
Caliph’s wife, who was a smart little matron, 
with a wasp waist and a laced fichu tied under 
her chin, 4 la Mrs. Siddons, who wore a gold 
watch at her little stomacher, and the tightest 
of fitting kid gloves, winter and summer, was 
always at her desk, immersed in the most abstruse 
calculations relative to these Lilliputian dry 
goods. The two handsome demoiselles of the 
counter, Eulalie and Aménaide—I am sure those 
were their names—one, dark, stately, tall, and 
Dudu-eyed : the second, fair, florid, and freckled 
—never hazarded so much as a smile as they 
turned over the dolls’ wardrobes. To them these 
microscopic fal-lals were a serious business, 
the business of their lives. In our country 
exists there not a laborious class who earn 
ainful bread by fashioning dolls’ eyes? Avert, 
ind Fate, a strike, a lock-out, and a “ docu- 
ment,” from the dolls’-eye trade! 

So, on the counters and in the windows, there 
were skilfully displayed all the ingredients and 
accessories of this mighty matter of a doll’s 
trousseau. Let me strive toremember. There 
were dresses, and mantles, and robes, and tunics, 
and flounced skirts, and jackets for adult dolls. 
There were frocks, pelisses, and spencers for 
young dolls; pinafores for them to wear whilst 
they ate their bread and jam; morning yoy 
for them to don while Mw Anatole, the coiffeur, 
“did” their back hair. There were long 
clothes and short coats, capes, hoods, and man- 
telettes, for infantine dolls, not yet out of the 
nursery ; combs and brushes, tweezers and nail- 
scissors, all on the doll scale; muffs, and boas, 
and victorines, and furred capes for wintry 
weather; nightgowns, nightcaps, and jackets ; 

des toilettes of gauze, ribbon, and other 
ummery for the receptions of Dollius Cesar 
and Lucius Dolabella, and the puppet-balls 
of the Hotel de Ville. In the event of dolls 
oing on their travels, there were trunks, 
andboxes, portmanteaus, carpet-bags, medi- 
cine-chests, and couriers’ ponches for them. I 
dare say, in the back shop, a marionette clerk 
stamped and viséd passports for Madame de la 
Poupée, travelling a l’étranger. There were 
dolls’ dressing-cases, reticules, and pocket- 
books. Upon my word, there was a dolls’ prayer- 
book: a fat little volume, with embossed gilt 
edges, and a large red cross on the covers, and 
a mite of a golden clasp! The display of dolls’ 


chaussures, from the white satin ball-shoe to the 
bronzed kid walking-boot, was complete. Con- 
cerning the supply of dolls’ under-linen I am 
somewhat chary of speaking—it looked so 
absurdly real ; but I may delicately hint that the 
collerettes, chemisettes, sleeves, and cuffs, were 
all of the finest linen and the rarest lace, and 
that with respect to those sub-skirt append: 
whose use Mrs. Amelia Bloomer vainly endea- 
voured to supersede by the introduction of bag 
garments of divers hues, of the fashion formerly 
worn in the hareem of the good Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, and called, I am given to understand, 
trousers, I may in strict confidence remark that 
three tucks round the extremities were generally 
worn, and that the preponderance of fashion 
wavered between embroidered vandyking, scroll 
application work, and an edging of the finest 
point de Malte. 

Dolls’ fans, scent-bottles, ivory tablets, and chi- 
telaines, had not been forgotten by the good Caliph. 
He had been, somehow, remiss in the matter of 
opera-glasses, but he came out strongly in pocket- 
mirrors. Dolls’ jewellery he did not touch at 
all, and there were no diamond splinters or ruby 
sparks set in specks of gold for bracelets or for 
brooches. Probably bijouterie was not the 
Caliph’s branch, me | the precious stone depart- 
ment was carried on by MM. Mustardseed and 
Peasblossom, successors to Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, under a glass-case, somewhere in the 
Palais Royal. But the Caliph was fertile in 
dolls’ toys, joujoux for the young dolls not out 
of the nursery, playthings in playthings, atomic 
rattles, corals, oe skipping-ropes and hum- 
ming-tops, and baby or Aoll olls for the dolls 
themselves to dandle,and small perambulators for 
the weakly dolls to be trundled in. Bless us all, 
what a mine of ingenuity there was in this World 
seen through the small end of a race-glass! The 
most wondrous thing to me in the Caliph’s esta- 
blishment, and one displaying the soundest polic 
in fostering the fantastic and the unreal oe | 
was, that, with the exception of the baby-dolls, 


, | there were no Dolls proper in the Caliph’s ward- 


robe-shop. There were none of those inane, flaxen- 
haired, blue stony-eyed, flaxen tow-haired, sim- 
ering abnormalities with the creasy waxen, 
imbs, puffed out raiment, preposterous sashes. 
and blue kid shoes that stare and grin at you in 
London shop windows ; or, worse still, those limp. 
enormities of dolldom with their pink wooden 
legs and painted shoes, their leathern arms and. 
hands, the fingers all turned the wrong way in 
the Guy Fauxian style, and shamefully ex- 
posing their bran-stuffed torsos. The ingenious 
Caliph dexterously conveyed to you the idea 
that the dolls for whom this wardrobe was laid 
out, were alive; that they were dolls in good 
society; dolls occupying elevated positions; 
dolls marriageable or married, and who would 
come presently in carriages of their own to 
choose their trousseaux and their ball toilettes. 
With such a naive skill was this idea insinuated, 
implied, and made substantial, that when I found, 
one morning, an ample display of dolls’ crinoline 





petticoats im the window, I acquiesced in the 
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innovation as an inevitable concession to the 
mode; I ceased to think the dolls’ prayer- 
book very irreverent; and, one day, when some- 
body had died at the great milliner’s next door, 
and the portals were hung with black, with 
the escutcheon of the deceased’s initials, and 
the bier was at the door with the tapers and the 
holy water, I turned to the window of the good 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, and looked long and 
anxiously for symptoms of a doll’scoffin or a dolls’ 
winding-sheet, or for som: notification that 
funereal pomps were performed under the aus- 
ices of the Caliph for the dolls who died. I found, 

indeed, not these; but there were, really, several 
complete suits of dolls’ mourning—morsels of 
millinery furnished forth with crape, and bom- 
bazine, and black bugles ; and the sight of these 
little sable vanities made me laugh a bitter 
laugh, and think there might be often quite as 
much, or as little, genuine grief in a doll’s mourn- 
ing, as in the black weeds we wear for grown up 
menand women, Ladies in black came often to 
buy mourning dolls for their children. The 
children themselves came in great state to select 
articles for their dolls’ toilettes. It used to be 
a rare sight, to see little misses of eight or ten, 

vely turning over the multifarious trifles, now 

iscarding this as out of the fashion, or cen- 

suring that as inimical to the laws of harmony, 
or the prismatic fitnesses of contrast. I need 
scarcely say that the Caliph’s customers were 
almost exclusively of the wealthiest and most aris- 
tocratic classes. The good Haroun Alraschid did 
not make for poor dolls. He was man-milliner to 
the Brahmins and the rich Baboos, not to the 
Pariahs and sweepers. I remember seeing, one 
fine afternoon, a miniature princess, by herself 
(the meek governess fomeov8 | for nothing), in a 

nd barouche drawn by magnificent black 
Gives with silvered harness, and two footmen 
sitting behind with folded arms: their furred 
pelisses —it was semi-wintertime—arranged sym- 
metrically over the reredos of the dickey, drive 
up to the Caliph’s establishment. The barouche 
was all over heraldic quarterings; and I have 
no doubt that the little girl in the frock and 
the fringed sombrero, with a pheasant’s-wing 
feather in it, was a princess in good earnest. She 
was too high and mighty to alight, and the good 
Caliph himself came out to her with his wares 
in a pasteboard box, and she fingered and flirted 
with them daintily and mincingly, to the immense 
atiusement of your humble servant, and the 
pleased astonishment of an honest negro servant 
— attached, I believe, to the suite of Mrs. General 
Zebedee Colepepper, U.S., then staying at the 
Hétel du Louvre, and who had come to the 
Caliph’s to buy a muff and a bandbox for his 
little piccaninny missee. 

There is a young person in England to whom 
I am partial, army, be a particular penchant for 
going into the City: not with the view of seei 
any “‘ parties” there, of getting bills discounte 
there, of speculating on the Stock Exchange 
.or in the Share Market, but to look at the sho 
windows, whose stores she declares to be muc 
wealthier and more interesting than in the 





kindred emporiums of the West-end. She is a 
tender-hearted young person, and frequently 
sheds tears when she mentions the shops where 
children’s things are sold: expatiating in a very 
soft and womanish manner on the tiny boots and 
shoes, the miniature socks and gloves, the dainty 
little shirts and caps and hoods, that are by 
women regarded as the apples of their eyes, but 
which we ruder men-folk pass by in indifference 
or in unconsciousness, I only wish that youn 

rson had been with me, in the days ey 

rst became acquainted with the good Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. Ah! the smiles she would 
have smiled, the happy tears she would have 
shed, beholding that potentate in his golden 
prime! The many little odds and ends of pretty 
fancy, to my coarser sense invisible, that she 
would have discovered at a glance ! 

I took the Caliph’s childishnesses, I hope, in 
my time, kindly, and regarded them in no morose 
or cynical spirit. I tried to banish from my mind 
the notion that the Caliph was a profound and 
Machiavellic politician, and that, bearing Bé- 
ranger’s immortal song of the “ Infinitely Little” 
in his mind, he intended his wardrobe-shop to 
be a satirical microcosm of Petty France, of the 
Human Smallnesses of Bagdad, and of the 
world: a foreshadowing of the time when the 
Infinitely Little was to reign on earth; when 
little regiments beating little drums, and 
dragging little cannon, were to wage little 
wars on little frontiers for little quarrels’ 
sakes ; and when little priests would brandish 
little crucifixes and mutter little curses from 
their little lips, till at last a great man came 
and put priests and people —all the Lilliputians 
—into his pocket. I say I banished the theory ; 
I tried, instead, to think how happy we should 
all be, if the world were a nursery, and dolls and 
little children had the best of it; how blest 
would be the age in which the greatest re- 
ward were a toy or a sweetmeat, and the 
greatest sorrow a “ good cry ;” and the direst 
effect of a revolution the deposition of a 
nurse, and the enactment of a soleian edict 
abolishing the capital punishments of whipping 
and the corner. Then I awoke to the Actuali- 
ties, and found no four-leaved shamrock in the 
Caliph’s shop; but, after many moons, I weaned 
myself from the doll-world, and went forth into 
the real one of men and women, walking back 
streets no more. So I came to forget my grief, and 
laboured and prospered; and though idle this 
theme and shallow this philosophy, I gleaned a 
store of good human things—albeit the fat 
Frenchman and the wasp-waisted matron recked 
little of them—from the toy-wardrobe of the 
good Caliph Haroun Alraschid. 


CLASSIC GROUND. 
I GAVE the reins to Fancy, as the day 
Withdrew its golden presence from my room, 
And, noble in their glory and their gloom, 
Had glimpses of old grandeurs passed away. 
And there was Greece, with all her greatness, gone— 
A sounding pageant on the track of time; 
And Athens, rising from her sleep sublime, 
Set on her queenly brow the Parthenon. 
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And Wisdom sought again his ancient height, 
And Music revelled in her wonted isles, 
And Beauty gave once more divinest smiles 
To scenes rejoicing in her early light. 
And then uprose proud Venice from her waves, 
Dipped in a golden sheen of sea and sky, 
And visions of old splendours glimmered by, 
And regal phantoms, called from grandest graves; 


With thoughts of Tasso, and the gondoliers 
Who filled each moonlit vista with his lays; 
The pity and the pride of olden days, 

Othello’s wrong and Belvidera’s tears. 


Until there came a tumult, and the cry 
Of rushing peoples, maddened with their fame, 
Led like one living ocean by a name 

To touch the purple robe of Victory ; 


When mightier still swept past the awful shade 
Of world-commanding and imperial Rome, 
Rich in triumphal arch and heaving dome, 

Proud soaring pillar, and long colonnade. 


Til! in her later rain, sadly grand, 

She raised, from desolation darkly spread, 
The semblance of a hoary, crownless head, 

That leant upon a cold, unsceptred hand. 

Then, mist-like, faded Athens, Venice, Rome; 
And Fancy, from her dream of power and art 
Returned to dearer places, found the heart 

Still lingering in the quiet paths of home! 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 





I TRAVEL constantly, up and down a certain 
line of railway that has a terminus in London. 
It is the railway for a large military depét, and for 
other large barracks. ‘To the best of my serious 
belief, I have never been on that railway by day- 
light, without seeing some handcuffed deserters 
in the train. 

It is in the nature of things that such an in- 
stitution as our English army should have many 
bad and troublesome characters in it. But, this 
is a reason for, and not against, its being made 
as acceptable as possible to well-disposed men of 
deceut behaviour. Such men are assuredly not 
tempted into the ranks, by the beastly inversion 
of natural laws, and the compulsion to live in 
worse than swinish foulness. Accordingly, when 
any such Circumlocutional embellishments of 
the soldier’s condition have of late been brought 
to notice, we civilians, seated in outer darkness 
cheerfully meditating on an Income Tax, have 
considered the matter as being our business, and 
have shown a tendency to declare that we would 
rather not have it misregulated, if such declara- 
tion may, without violence to the Church Cate- 
chism, be hinted to those who are put in autho- 
rity over us. 

Any animated description of a modern battle, 
any private soldier’s letter published in the 
newspapers, any page of the records of the Vic- 
toria Cross, will show that in the ranks of the 
army, there exists under all disadvantages as 
fine a sense of duty as is to be found in any 
station on earth. Who doubts that if we all did 
our duty as faithfully as the soldier does his, 
this world would be a better place? There may 
be greater difficulties in our way than in the 


soldier’s. Not disputed. But, let us at least do 
our duty towards Aim. 

I had got back again to that rich port where 
so many snares are set for Mercantile Jack, and 
I was walking up a hill there, on a wild March 
morning. My conversation with my official friend 
Pangloss, by whom I was accidentally accompa- 
nied, took this direction as we took the up-hill 
direction, because the object of my uncommercial 
journey was to see some discharged soldiers who 
had recently come home from India. ‘There 
were men of HaveLock’s among them; there 
were men who had been in many of the great 
battles of the great Indian campaign, among 
them ; and I was curious to note what our dis- 
charged soldiers looked like, when they were 
done with. 

I was not the less interested (as I mentioned 
to my official friend Pangloss) because these men 
had claimed to be discharged, when their right 
to be discharged was not admitted. They had 
benaved with unblemished fidelity and bravery ; 
but a change of circumstances had arisen, which, 
as they considered, put an end to their compact 
and entitled them to enter on a new one. ‘Their 
demand had been blunderingly resisted by the 
authorities in India; but, it is to be presumed 
that the men were not far wrong, inasmuch as 
the bungle had ended in their being sent home 
discharged, in pursuance of orders from home. 
(There was an immense waste of money, of 
course.) 

Under these circumstances—thought I, as I 
walked up the hill, on which I accidentally en- 
countered my official friend—under these cireum- 
stances of the men having successfully opposed 
themselves to the Pagoda Department of that 
great Circumlocution Office, on which the sun 
never sets and the light of reason never rises, the 
Pagoda Department will have been particularly 
careful of the national honour. It will have shown 
these men, in the scrupulous good faith, not to 
say the generosity, of its dealing with them, that 
great national authorities can have no small reta- 
liations and revenges. It will have made every 
provision for their health on the passage home, 
and will have landed them, restored from their 
campaigning fatigues by a sea-voyage, pure air, 
sound food, and good medicines. And | pleased 
myself with dwelling beforehand, on the great 
accounts of their personal treatment which 
these men would carry into their various towns 
and villages, and on the increasing popularit 


of the service that would inseusibly follow. 


almost began to hope that the hitherto-never- 
failing deserters on my railroad, would by-and-by 
become a phenomenon, 

In this agreeable frame of mind I entered the 
workhouse of Liverpool.—For, the cultivation 
of laurels in a sandy soil, had brought the sol- 
diers in question to éAaé abode of Glory. 

Before going into their wards to visit them, 
I inquired how they had made their triumphant 
entry there? ‘They had been brought through 
the rain in carts, it seemed, from the landing- 
place to the gate, aud had then been carried 





up-stairs on the backs of paupers. Their 
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groans and pains — the performance of 
this glorious pageant, had been so distressing, 
as to bring tears into the eyes of spectators but 
too well accustomed to scenes of suffering. 
They were so dreadfully cold, that those who 
could get near the fires were hard to be re- 
strained from thrusting their feet in among the 
blazing coals. They were so horribly reduced, 
that they were awful to look upon. Racked 
with dysentery and blackened with scurvy, one 
hundred and forty wretched men had been revived 
with brandy and laid in bed. 

My official friend Pangloss is lineally de- 
scended from a learned doctor of that name, 
who was once tutor to Candide, an ingenuous 
young gentleman of some celebrity. In his per- 
sonal character, he is as humane and worthy a 
gentleman as any I know; in his official capa- 
city, he unfortunately preaches the doctrines of 
his renowned ancestor, by demonstrating on all 
occasions that we live in the best of all possible 
official worlds. 

“Tn the name of Humanity,” said I, “how 
did the men fall into this deplorable state ? Was 
the ship well found in stores ?” 

“1 am not here to asseverate that I know the 
fact, of my own knowledge,” answered Pangloss, 
in his roundabout official way, “but I have 

rounds for asserting that the stores were the 

Best of all possible stores.” 

A medical officer laid before us, a handful of 
rotten biscuit, and a handful of split peas. The 
biscuit was a honey-combed heap of maggots, 
and the excrement of maggots. ‘The peas were 
even harder than this filth. A similar handful 
had been experimentally boiled, six hours, and 
had shown no signs of softening. These were 
the stores on which the soldiers had been fed. 

“The beef——” I began, when Pangloss cut 

- me short. 

“* Was the best of all possible beef,” said he. 

But, behold, there was laid before us certain 
evidence given at the Coroner’s Inquest, holden 
on some of the men (who had obstinately died 
of their treatment), and from that evidence it 
appeared that the beef was the worst of all pos- 
sible beef! 

“Then I lay my hand upon my heart, and 
take my stand,” said Pangloss, “ by the pork, 
which was the best of all possible pork.” 

* But, look at this food before our eyes, if 
one may so misuse the word,” saidI. “Would 
any Inspector who did his duty, pass such abomi- 
nation?” 

“It ought not to have been passed,” Pan- 
gloss admitted. 

“Then the authorities out there-——” I began, 
when Pangloss cut me short again. 

“There would certainly seem to have been 
something wrong somewhere,” said he; “but I 
am prepared to prove that the authorities out 
there, are tlie best of all possible authorities.” 

I never heard of an impeached public au- 
thority in my life, who was not the best public 
authority in existence. 

“ We are told of these unfortunate men being 
laid low by scurvy,” said L “Since lime-juice 


{and saw nothing and cared for nothing! 








has been regularly stored and served out in our 
navy, surely that disease, which used to de- 
vastate it, has almost disappeared. Was there 
lime-juice aboard this transport ?” 

My official was beginning “the best of all 

ossible——” when an inconvenient medical 
orefinger pointed out another passage in the 
evidence, from which it appeared that the lime- 
juice had been bad too. Not to mention that 
the vinegar had been bad too, the vegetables 
bad too, the cooking accommodation insufficient 
(if there had been anything worth mentioning to 
cook), the water supply exceedingly inadequate, 
and the beer sour. 

“Then, the men,” said Pangloss, a little irri- 
tated, “ were the worst of all possible men.” 

“ In what respect ?” I asked. 

“Oh! Habitual drunkards,” said Pangloss. 

But, again the same incorrigible medical 
forefinger pointed out another passage in the 
evidence, showing that the dead men had been 
examined after death, and that they, at least, 
could not possibly have been habitual drunkards, 
because the organs within them which must have 
shown traces of that habit, were perfectly sound. 

“ And besides,” said the three doctors present, 
one and all, “habitual drunkards brought as low 
as these men have been, could not recover under 
care and food, as the great majority of these men 
are recovering. They would not have strength 
of constitution to do it.” 

“ Reckless and improvident dogs, then,” said 
Pangloss. “ Always are—nine times out of ten.” 

I turned to the master of the workhouse, and 
asked him whether the men had any money ? 

“Money?” said he. “I have in my iron 
safe, nearly four hundred pounds of theirs ; the 
agents have nearly a hundred pounds more; 
and many of them have left money in Indian 
banks besides.” 

“ Hah!” said I to myself, as we went up- 
stairs, “ this is not the best of all possible stories, 
I doubt !” 

We went into a large ward, containing some 
twenty or five-and-twenty beds. We went into 
several such wards, one after another. I find it 
very difficult to indicate what a shocking sight 
I saw in them, without frightening the reader 
from the perusal of these lines, and defeating my 
object of making it known. 

O the sunken eyes that turned to me as I 
walked between the rows of beds, or—worse 
still—that glazedly looked at the white ceiling, 

Here, 
lay the skeleton of a man, so lightly covered 
with a thin unwholesome skin, that not a bone 
in the anatomy was clothed, and I could clasp 
the arm above the elbow, in my finger and 
thumb. Here, lay a man with the black scurvy 
eating his legs away, his gums gone, and his 
teeth all gaunt and bare. ‘This bed was empty, 
because gangrene had set in, and the patient 
had died but yesterday. That bed was a hope- 
less one, because its occupant was sinking fast, 
and could only be roused to turn the poor 
pinched mask of face upon the pillow, with a 
feeble moan. The awful thinness of the fallen 
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cheeks, the awful brightness of the deep-set 
eyes, the lips of lead, the hands of ivory, the re- 
cumbent human images lying in the shadow of 
death with a kind of solemn twilight on them, 
like the sixty who had died aboard the ship and 
were lying at the bottom of the sea, O Pangloss, 
Gop forgive you! 

In one bed, lay a man whose life had been 
saved (as it was hoped) by deep incisions in the 
feet and legs. While I was speaking to him, a 
nurse came up to change the poultices which 
this operation had rendered necessary, and I 
had an instinctive feeling that it was not well to 
turn away, merely to spare myself. He was 
sorely wasted moe | keenly susceptible, but the 
efforts he made to subdue any expression of 
impatience or suffering, were quite heroic. It 
was casy to see, in the shrinking of the figure, 
and the drawing of the bed-clothes over the 
head, how acute the endurance was, and it made 
me shrink too, as if J were in pain; but, when 
the new bandages were on, and the poor feet 
were composed again, he made an apology for 
himself (though he had not uttered a word), and 
said plaintively, “I am so tender and weak, you 
see, sir!” Neither from him nor from any one 
sufferer of the whole ghastly number, did I hear a 
complaint. Of thankfulness for present solicitude 
and care, I heard much ; of complaint, not a word. 

I think I could have recognised in the dis- 
malest skeleton there, the ghost of a soldier. 
Something of the old air was still latent in the 
palest shadow of life that I talked to. One 
emaciated creature, in the strictest literality 
worn to the bone, lay stretched on his back, 
woking so like death that I asked one of the 
doctors if he were not dying, or dead? A few 
kind words from the doctor, in his ear, and he 
opened his eyes, and smiled—looked, in a mo- 
ment, as if he would have made a salute, if he 
could. “We shall pull him through, please 
God,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Plase God, surr, and 
thankye,” said the patient. “You are much 
better to-day; are you-not ?” said the Doctor. 
“ Plase God, surr ; ’tis the slape I want, surr; ’tis 
my breathin’ makes the nights solong.” “ He is 
a careful fellow this, you must know,” said the 
Doctor, cheerfully ; ‘it was raining hard when 
they put him in the open cart to bring him here, 
and he had the presence of mind to ask to have 
a sovereign taken out of his pocket that he had 
there, a of cab engaged. Probably it saved his 
life.” The patient rattled out the skeleton of a 
laugh, and said, proud of the story, “’Deed, 
surr, an open cairt was a comical means 0’ 
bringin’ a dyin’ man here, and a clever way to 
kill him.” tee might have sworn to him for a 
soldier when he said it. 

One thing had perplexed me very much in 
going from bed to bed. A very significant and 
cruel thing. I could find no young man, but 
one. He had attracted my notice, by having 
got up and dressed himself in his soldier’s 
ps and trousers, with the intention of sitting 

y the fire; but he had found himself too weak, 
and had crept back to his bed and laid himselt 
down on the outside of it. I could have pro- 


nounced him, alone, to be a young man aged by 


famine and sickness. As we were standing by 
the [rish soldier’s bed, I mentioned my per- 
plexity to the Doctor. He took a board with 
an inscription on it from the head of the Irish- 
man’s bed, and asked me what age I supposed 
that man to be? I had observed him with 
attention while talking to him, ana answered, 
confidently, “ Fifty.” The doctor, with a pity- 
ing glance at the patient, who had dropped into 
a stupor again, put the board back, and said, 
“ Twenty-Four.” 

All the arrangements of the wards were ex- 
cellent. They could not have been more hu- 
mane, sympathising, gentle, attentive, or whole- 
some. The owners of the ship, too, had done 
all they could, liberally. There were bright 
fires in every room, and the convalescent men 
were sitting round them, reading various papers 
and periodicals. I took the liberty of inviting 
my Official friend Pangloss to look at those con- 
valescent men, and to tell me whether their 
faces and bearing were or were not, generally, 
the faces and bearing of steady, respectable 
soldiers? The master of the workhouse, over- 
hearing me, said that he had had a pretty large 
experience of troops, and that better conducted 
men than these, he had never had to do 
with. They were always (he added) as we 
saw them. And of us visitors (I add) they 
knew nothing whatever, except that we were 
there. 

It was audacious in me, but I took another 
liberty with Pangloss. Prefacing it with the 
observation that, of course, 1 knew beforehand 
that there was not the faintest desire, anywhere, 
to hush up any part of this dreadful business, 
and that the Inquest was the fairest of all pos- 
sible Inquests, 1 besought four things of es 
gloss. Firstly, to observe that the Inquest was 
not held in that place, but at some distance off. 
Secondly, to look round upon those helpless 
spectres in their heds. Thirdly, .o remember that 
the witnesses produced from among them before 
that Inquest, could not have been selected be- 
cause they were the men who had the most to tell 
it, but because they happened to be in a state ad- 
mitting of their safe removal. Fourthly, to say 
whether the Coroner and Jury could have come 
there, to those pillows, and taken a little evi- 
dence? My official friend declined to commit 
himself to a reply. 

There was a sergeant, reading, in one of the 
fireside groups; as he was a man of a very in- 
telligent countenance, and as I have a great re- 
spect for non-commissioned officers as a class, I 
sat down on the nearest bed, to have some talk 
with him. (It was the bed of one of the gris- 
liest of the poor skeletons, and he died soon 
afterwards.) 

“Twas glad to see, in the evidence of an 
officer at the Inquest, sergeant, that he never 
saw men behave better on board ship than these 
men.” 

“ They did behave very well, sir.” 
“I was glad to see, too, that every man had 





a hammock.” 
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The sergeant gravely shook his head. “There 
must be some mistake, sir. The men of my own 
mess had no hammocks. There were not ham- 
mocks enough on board, and the men of the two 
next messes laid hold of hammocks for themselves 
as soon as they got on board, and squeezed my 
men out, as I may say.” 

“ Had the squeezed-out men none then ?” 

“Nene, sir. As men died, their hammocks 
were used by other men, who wanted ham- 
mocks ; but many men had none at all.” 

“Then you don’t agree with the evidence on 
that point ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir. 
knows to the contrary.” 

“Did any of the men sell their bedding for 
drink ?” 

“There is some mistake on that point too, 
sir. Men were under the impression—I knew 
it for a fact at the time—that it was not allowed 
to take blankets or bedding on board, and so 
men wlio had things of that sort came to sell 
them purposely.” 

“Did any of the men sell their clothes for 
drink ?” 

“They did, sir.” (I believe there never was 
a more truthful witness than the sergeant. He 
had no inclination to make out a case.) 


A man can’t, when he 


“ Many ?” 
“Some, sir’ (considering the question). 
“Soldier-like. There had been long marching 


in the rainy season, by bad roads—no roads at 
all, in short—and when they got to Calcutta, 
men turned to and drank, before taking a last 
look at it. Soldier-like.” 

“Do you see any men in this ward, for ex- 
ample, at sold clothes for drink at that time ?” 

The sergeant’s wan eye, happily just beginning 
to rekindle with health, travelled round the 
place and came back to me. “Certainly, sir.” 

“The marching to Calcutta in the rainy 
season must have been severe ?” 

“It was very severe, sir.” 

“Yet what with the rest and the sea air, I 
should have thought that the men (even the 
men who got drunk) would have soon begun 
to recover on board ship ?” 

“So they might ; but the bad food told upon 
them, and when we got into a cold latitude, it 
began to tell more, and the men dropped.” 

“The sick had a general disinclination for food, 
I am told, Sergeant ?” 

“ Have you seen the food, sir ?” 

“ Some of it.” 

2 Have you seen the state of their mouths, 
sir?” 

If the sergeant, who was a man of a few 
orderly words, had spoken the amount of a 
volume of this publication, he could not have 
settled that‘question better. I believe that the 
sick could as soon have euten the ship, as the 
ship’s provisions. 

i took the additional liberty with my friend 
Pangloss, when I had left the sergeant with 
poe wishes, of asking Pangloss whether he 

ad ever heard of biscuit getting drunk and bar- 
tering its nutritious qualities for putrefaction and 








vermin; of peas becoming hardened in liquor ; 
of hammocks drinking themselves off the face of 
the earth; of lime-juice, vegetables, vinegar, 
cooking accommodation, water supply, and beer, 
all taking to drinking together and going to 
ruin? If not (I rr him), what did he say 
in defence of the officers condemned by the 
Coroner’s Jury, who, by signing the General 
Inspection report relative to the ship Great 
Tasmania chartered for these troops, had delibe- 
rately asserted all that bad and poisonous dung- 
hill refuse, to be good and wholesome food? My 
official friend replied that it was a remarkable 
fact, that whereas some officers were only posi- 
tively good, and other officers only comparatively 
better, those particular officers were superlatively 
the very best of all possible officers. 


My hand and my heart fail me, in writing my 
record of this journey. The spectacle of the 
soldiers in the hospital-beds of that Liverpool 
workhouse, was so shocking and so shameful, that 
as an Englishman I burn and blush to remember 
it. It would have been simply unbearable at the 
time, but for the consideration and pity with 
which they were soothed in their sufferings. 

No punishment that our inefficient laws pro- 
vide, is worthy of the name when set against 
the guilt of this transaction. But, if the memory 
of it die out unavenged, and if it do not result 
in the inexorable dismissal aad disgrace of those 
who are responsible for it, their escape will be 
infamous to the Government (no matter of what 
party) that so neglects its duty, and infamous 
to the nation that tamely suffers such intolerable 
wrong to be done in its name. 


DELUGES. 





Noaun’s was the last grand deluge ; Adhémar’s 
is to be the next. Noah floated in safety through 
the vast inundation which bears his name; it is 
not likely that AtrHonse JoserH ADUEMAR, 
author of the Révolution de la Mer, &c., will 
enjoy the same good fortune, seeing that he was 
born in 1797, and that his deluge is not to 
happen before the lapse of six thousand and 
nearly three hundred years. The event, of which 
such long notice is given, is to be the result of 
physical laws relating to heat and gravity, and 
of certain well-known astronomical facts. 

The immediate cause of the cataclysm thus 
—. is to be a disturbance of the equi- 

ibrium of the ocean—the inevitable conse- 
quence of a change of its centre of gravity. 
The seas, shallow in comparison with the mass 
of the globe, are spread over the greater part 
of its surface, so as to render it (were it flat 
instead of spherical) like a dinner plate all 
but filled with water. ‘Tilt the plate ever so 
little, and the water rushes to one side, leaving 
the opposite side uncovered. Shift the centre 
of gravity of the terrestrial globe, and the 
oceans must obey the new point of attraction as 
surely as the tides obey the moon. In Adhémar’s 
deluge, the South Pacific, South Atlantic, and 
Antarctic Oceans are to be suddenly poured 
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across the equator, to submerge our northern 
hemisphere. The sea is to take repossession of 
its ancient bed, which we now occupy and culti- 
vate. High grounds, rising above the level of 
the Southern Ocean, are to form the archipel- 
agoes of a new Polynesia. Our hemisphere, 
which is continental at the present day, is to 
become what it was before the last catastrophe ; 
—oceanic, and vice versi. In the southern 
hemisphere, unknown continents are to spring 
from the abyss, raising their summits to the 
clouds, and are soon to be covered with what 
is called eternal snow—that is, eternal until 
the next oceanic revolution. In reality, the 
mountains will not rise ; but the effect will be to 
all intents the same, by the retiring of the sea 
from that half of the earth’s surface. By the 
depression of its level, the islands of the Pacific 
will at once become the culminating points of 
new chains of mountains. ‘The continental 
hemisphere will then lie on the other side of the 
equator. 

It was a similar disturbance of equilibrium, 
Adhémar holds, which caused, “four thousand 
two hundred and six years and nine months 
ago,” the preceding deluge, which is called 
THE deluge, because it is the only one tradi- 
tion whereof subsists, and which, perhaps, is the 
only one that has had human beings for wit- 
nesses, All the general deluges are owing to 
the same cause—the displacement of the seas. 
M. Le Hon [whose Peériodicité des Grands 
Déluges is now lying before TS a learned 
geologist and professor at the Military School 
at Brussels, counts no less than fourteen such 
deluges, from the beginning of the tertiary 
period up to the present day. The oldest of 
these tertiary deluges (before which there were 
‘wwe J of others) mounts as far back as a 

undred and forty thousand years. The only 
difference between them is, that, in two con- 
secutive deluges, the irruption of the waters 
takes place in an opposite direction ; that is, from 
south to north in one case, and from north to 
south in the other. M. Le Hon is so sure of 
his facts, that he favours us with a map of several 
European, and some African and Asiatic, lands, 
showing the degree to which they were sub- 
merged—namely, what was water and what 
dry land—during the interval between Noali’s 
flood and the preceding one. From this he 
infers that the grand mass of ice surrounding 
the North Pole reached, at the epoch of greatest 
cold, very nearly as far as Tornea, or sixty-six 
degrees of latitude; that the sites of most of 
the principal cities of Europe—London, Paris, 
Madrid, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Constantinople, Athens, Turin, Munich, 
and many others—were ali under water; that 
Ireland was then a group of four separate 
islands ; England, of four likewise, divided 
from Scotland by a strait; and that the Straits 
of Dover, so far from being a new invention, 
were very much wider than they are at present. 
They were probably first opened at the last 
deluge but one. . 

A very slight alteration in the position of the 





earth’s centre of gravity is quite sufficient to 
produce these vast convulsions—vast relatively 
to their effects on animated nature—so nice 
is the equilibrium. For, the depths of the 


ocean and the highest mountain-tops are so 
trifling in comparison with the enormous size of 
the globe, that Biot, as is well known, compared 
them to the irregularities on the skin of an 
orange. M. Adhémar has calculated the com- 
parative volume of a chain, or rather a consider- 
able group of mountains; and he finds that, if 
we suppose the circumference of the globe to be 
represented by an ordinary dinner plate, the 
abdomen of a common house-fly will represent 
the group of all the Alps united. The famous 
chain of the Andes, the largest in the world, 
appears enormous to an atom like man, but it 
is in reality only a slight wrinkle, hardly equiva- 
lent to the seventh part of our planet’s cireum- 
ference. It is clear, then (to Adhémar), that if 
anything occurs to shift the centre of gravity 
only to a moderate distance, it will make all the 
difference on the outspread waters between stable 
and unstable equilibrium. Noah’s flood was 
caused by the sudden departure of the northern 
seas, which rushed towards the Antarctic Pole ; 
Adhémar’s will take place in the contrary di- 
rection. The mass of the seas appears, there- 
fore, to be carried alternately from one side of 
the equator to the other, nearly as a pendulum 
in motion swings from one side of the perpen- 
dicular to the other. Nothing can be simpler ; no- 
thing is more natural—as the philosophers just 
cited, profess to prove. 

A glance at the map of the world informs us 
that the mass of waters is very unequally por- 
tioned out between the northern and the southern 
halves of the globe. In the northern hemisphere, 
the land bears to the sea the proportion of four 
hundred and fifteen to one thousand; in the 
southern, of one hundyed and twenty-nine to 
one thousand. If you follow the same parallel of 
latitude—forty degrees, for instance—above and 
below the equator, in the northern hemisphere 
it passes close to Madrid, Constantinople, Pekin, 
and Philadelphia, and is almost entirely con- 
tinental; whilst, in the southern hemisphere, it is 
almost entirely maritime ; and, except Patagonia 
and a few islands, there is nothing between it 
and the pole, but ice and water. The fact is 
too evident to require further comment. The 
antarctic seas, four times vaster than those of 
the north, are also deeper. At the points 
nearest to the North Pole which have been 
reached, the sounding line has never given more 
than three hundred fathoms, whilst in the op- 
posite hemisphere it has marked two thousand 
and more without touching bottom. Captain 
Ross found four thousand; M. d’Archiac cites 
a case in which the line, charged with a weight 
of four hundred pounds, ran out to nine thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-three métres, or 
about ten thousand yards, and only stopped for 
want of rope. In this abyss, the Pyrenees, 
Mont Blanc, and Ararat itself might be sunk, 
without leaving a trace. Everest, the giant of 
the Himalayas, measured by Colonel Waugh, 
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would be covered by a stratum of water more 
than three hundred yards in depth. If, in com- 
aring the northern and the southern oceans, 
the depth is taken into consideration as well as 
the surface, it will result that the mass of water 
constituting the latter is four times as great as 
that constituting the former. Why is this? 

Another question: If you look at maps of 
the polar regions, you will observe that at the 
North Pole, with two or three exceptions, the ice 
is far from extending down to the seventy-fifth 
degree of latitude; whilst, at the South Pole it 
forms a zone, or rather a circle, with a radius of 
more than twenty degrees. ‘The only open point 
in this zone is where the Erebus, tlhe immense 
voleano discovered by Ross, whose flames dart 
to the height of two thousand feet, explains the 
existence of this unfrozen patch of sea. The 
arctic regions are capped by a circle of ice hav- 
ing a surface of two hundred and ninety-four 
square leagues ; the antarctic regions consist of a 
continent of ice with a surface of seven hundred 
and fifty-five thousand square leagues. What is 
the reason of this disproportion? ‘The answers to 
these two questions supply the clue to past and 
future deluges. 

Our philosophers state, as their conviction, 
that the northern hemisphere is gradually cool- 
ing; that the arctic ice is steadily encroaching 
on the yet unfrozen portions of Europe, Asia, 
and America; that the summers of France and 
England are not so hot as they were in olden 
times. Where, for instance, are the English 
vineyards now? And while the northern hemi- 
sphere is cooling, the southern is accumulating 
heat. While the ice here is gaining ground, 
there it is retreating. Compare the route fol- 
lowed by Captain Cook, when his orders were 
to coast the ice as closely as possible, with the 
limits attained by contemporary navigators, 
Ross, and the unfortunate Dumont-d’Urville. 
There is no need to wonder why Cook and 
Desfournaux, in the last century, failed to 
discover the lands which their successors sub- 
sequently found ; for, in their time, these were 
beneath the ice. Why this increase of cold in 
one hemisphere and of warmth in the other ? 
Why do both changes date from 1248? What 
is the explanation of Robert Stephenson’s state- 
ment cited by Cuvier, that the level of the 
North Sea and of the English Channel is rising ? 

The outpouring of the waters is not caused 
by the uprising of any mountain-chain, as certain 
geologists have supposed. Earthquakes are not 
the parents of any grand deluge; they are in- 
adequate to the enormous results which have 
occurred, ‘There is no room here to argue the 
proposition; M. Adhémar has searched for 
the origin of oceanic revolutions in a source 
where no one thought of looking for it before ; 
his theory does not rest on an _ hypothesis, 
but on one of the laws of the system of the 
world. In Germany, his book has been ad- 
mired and translated; in France, the prophet 
has as yet found but litile honour in his own 


country. M. Le Hon, his Belgian disciple, ex- 


public, thus: “The Academy pays no attention 
to the Mémoire, because it is m print; geolo- 
gists do not read it, because it is the production 
of a mathematician ; and mathematicians do not 
read it, because it meddles with geology.” 

We may safely illustrate his theory as follows: 
first, the earth describes, in the course of a year, 
a nearly circular ellipse, one of whose foci is 
occupied by the sun. Secondly, the same season 
does not reign at the same time all over the 
globe; there is, on the contrary, a complete 
opposition in this respect between the northern 
and southern halves of the world. Our winter 
answers to the summer of the southern hemi- 
sphere, and our spring to its autumn. 

Thirdly, the seasons are not of equal length, 
which is the consequence of the elliptic form of 
the earth’s orbit. Our spring and summer take 
place while the earth is describing the smaller 
are of its orbit, which is the one nearest the 
sun. She has, therefore, a shorter distance to 
travel during these seasons than during the 
other two; and, moreover, as the sun, ‘being 
nearer, exerts at that time a greater power of 
attraction, the earth’s motion becomes accele- 
rated. Our autumn and our winter last, together, 
one hundred and seventy-nine days, our sprin 
and summer one hundred and eiglity-six: dif 
ference, seven days. Thus, spring and summer, 
in our hemisphere, are seven days longer than 
autumn and winter ; and the reverse takes place 
in the southern hemisphere. 

Fourthly, we did not always enjoy this privi- 
lege; it falls to each hemisphere by turns. 
‘There was a time when autumn and winter took 
place for us whilst the earth was travelling 
through the greater are of her orbit, whilst she 
was at her greatest distance from the sun. A 
like time will return. This being the key to the 
theory which we are about to state, ought to be 
clearly understood. 





y 
P 
+ 
P A, Major axis, or apsidal line. 
S, The Sun. 


P, Perihelion . 
A, Aphelion apeides. 
A’, Autumnal Equinox. 
V, Vernal Equinox. 


Four remarkable points in the earth’s orbit 
have received the names of “solstices” and 
“equinoxes ;” from these points the different 
seasons date their commencement. Thus there 
is the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, the 
autumnal equinox, and the winter solstice. We 
have now to state what positions they occupied 
in the year 1248 of the Christian era. This 
date is mentioned for the second time; its choice 
is not arbitrary. 

Suppose that you have before you (or draw 
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axis is parallel to these printed lines. This 
ellipse represents the orbit of theearth. Every 
ellipse has two foci. Suppose the sun to be in the 
left focus of our ellipse: the major axis meets 
the curve of the oval at two points, one to the 
right and one to the left. The point to the left 
evidently makes the nearest — to the sun 
during the whole course of the earth’s orbit, 
whence it is called the perihelion; the point to 
the right, being the most distant, is called the 
aphelion. These two extreme points are also 
called apsides, whence the name of apsidal line 
given to the major axis of the orbit. 
Now, in the year 1248, the first day of winter, 
or the winter solstice—we are speaking of our 
hemisphere—occurred when the earth was pass- 
ing the perihelion ; and.the first day of summer, 
or the summer solstice, when the earth was 
assing the aphelion. To complete our figure, 
fot us draw through the centre of the sun a 
straight line perpendicular to the major axis of 
the ellipse. This line will cut the oval orbit of 
the earth at two points, one above and the other 
below the major axis. The first is the point 
where, in 1248, the earth was at the autumnal 
equinox, that is, it was the first day of autumn ; 
and the second where she was at the vernal 
equinox, or on the first day in spring. With 
this simple figure in view, the rest of our-expla- 
nation is as plain as can be. 

During the whole course of a single year 
there is no sensible change in the inclination of 
the earth’s axis; if remains, to all intents and 
purposes, parallel to itself; but, in the lapse of 
ages, this parallelism remains no longer unaltered. 
The earth is slightly swollen, or bulges out at 
the equator; the sun’s attraction acting on this 
swelling has the effect of changing the incli- 
nation of the axis. It is analogous to the 
rolling of a top whilst its toe remains spin- 
ning on exactly the same spot of ground. 
The top’s axis, more or less inclined towards 
the ground, describes a conical surface round 
the line perpendicular to the plane on which 
the top is spinning. . The solar attraction, com- 
bined with the diurnal movement, impresses a 
similar movement on the globe. This change 
of direction has the effect of altering the date of 
the equinoxes. 

In this way, since 1248, the vernal equinox 
has drawn nearer to the perihelion by more than 
ten degrees; consequently, the winter solstice, 
which was at the perihelion, retreats from it, 
the autumnal equinox advances towards the 
summer solstice, and the summer solstice to- 
wards the vernal equinox, for all the points of 
the orbit follow the same movement. As this 
movement goes on, the vernal equinox will at 
last take piace at the time of the earth’s passing 
the perihelion; it will then be beyond it, and 
will in time take the place of the autumnal 
equinox, which will have taken the place of the 
vernal equinox, exactly as the two solstices will 
also have mutually changed their positious. 
That is to say, at that time the order of the 
seasons will be reversed, in respect to the four 
principal points of the earth’s orbit; our spring 








and summer will take place at the perihelion, our 
autumn and winter at the aphelion. The contrary 
will be the case for the southern hemisphere. 
Our autumn and winter will then be seven days 
longer than in the southern hemisphere, and 
every year the sun will shine seven days longer 
on the South Pole than on the North Pole. 

Be it remarked that the change of the equi- 
noctial points takes place in a direction opposite 
to that of the earth’s motion in her orbit, whence 
the name of the “ Precession of the Equinoxes” 
given to this grand phenomenon, which has lon 
been known to astronomers, although M. Adhe. 
mar was the first to build upon it his theory 
of the periodicity of great deluges. The rate 
of the movement of precession is so slow that 
its entire revolution round the earth’s orbit 
requires twenty-five thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight years; but, in fact, it is practically 
shortened by another phenomenon, which modi- 
fies the duration of this long period : 

In consequence of the attractions exercised by 
the planets upon our globe, the major axis of 
the earth’s orbit, or the apsidal line, changes its 
place ; it moves in the place of the orbit, and in 
the same direction as the earth itself, and, con- 
sequently, in direction contrary to the equinoctial 
revolution. Thus—to have a clear idea of the 
case—whilst the vernal equinox goes backwards 
towards the perihelion, the perihelion, in conse- 
quence of the gradual motion of the apsidal 
line, comes forward to mect the vernal equinox. 
The effect of the displacement of the apsides is, 
therefore, a shortening of the duration of the 
revolution of the equinoxes, abbreviating it, in 
round numbers, to twenty-one thousand years. 
Consequently, every ten thousand five hundred 
years, the order of the seasons in the two hemi- 
spheres is reversed, in respect to the equinoctial 
and solstitial points; that is, the dates when 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter begin. 

Now let us follow the bold deductions that 
are drawn from these established astronomical 
premises. At the poles, the year consists of 
only one day and one night; the day lasts as 
long as the united spring and summer of the 
corresponding hemisphere; the night, as long 
as the united autumn and winter; conse- 
quently the North Pole’s day is one hundred 
and sixty-eight hours longer than the South 
Pole’s. But, during day, the earth receives 
the heat of the sun, whilst, by night, it loses 
it by radiation. If the length of the days is 
greater than the length of the nights, the earth 
is heated; it is cooled in the contrary case. 
Hence the North Pole every year lays in astock 
of heat, and the South Pole loses heat. The 
former accumulates every year one hundred and 
sixty-eight times the quantity of heat received 
from the sun in the course of an hour of day, the 
second loses one hundred and sixty-eight times 
the heat which is dispersed by radiation in the 
course of an hour of night. What is the amount 
of this difference in the course of several thou- 
sand years—of ten thousand years, for instance ? 
Three million three hundred ard sixty thousand 
hours, which are equivalent to two hundred and 
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eighty-two years. Nothing more is required to 
explain the unequal development of the arctic 
and the antarctic icy regions. 

Each of the earth’s poles, therefore, is loaded 
with a vast glacier, but of unequal dimensions 
and elevation; as the antarctic mass is the more 
considerable, the centre of gravity of the whole 
mass of the globe is drawn into the southern 
hemisphere, along the radius which terminates 
at the South Pole, carrying with it the waters 
spread over the earth, and laying bare a portion 
of the continents of the northern hemisphere. 
As the displacement of the centre of gravity 
is slow, the displacement of the seas is also slow. 
They gradually retreat from one hemisphere, and 

ually take possession of the other; and in 
this secular movement there is nothing which 
entitles it to the name of a catastrophe ora 
grand convulsion of nature. Let us note the 
consequences, and inquire what will happen ten 
thousand five ‘seem years after the seas have 
been amassed in the southern hemisphere. 

Little by little, the northern glacier increases, 
the southern diminishes. During a long period, 
the deep waters, nearest to the centre of attrac- 
tion, transport themselves from the south to the 
north. The northern seas insensibly rise, the 
southern seas as gradually subside. On this 
side of the equator, lowlands, shores, cultivated 
fields, and forests are submerged ; on the other 
side of the equator, the land gains upon 
the sea, which retires. But all this takes 
place on a limited scale, and small changes 
require long periods of time. At last, the 
hour arrives when this regular and progressive 
movement gives place to a sudden, a vast per- 
turbation of equilibrium; namely, when the 
boreal glacier having reached its maximum of 
extension, and the austral glacier its minimum, 
th's latter has become sufficiently softened and 
rotten by the accumulated heat of the sun. It 
is then broken up; and the instant of the break- 
up sounds the knell of an universal cataclysm. 
As soon as the fragments of the great southern 

lacier are converted into floating icebergs, 
rifting about at the mercy of the waves, the 
attraction of the northern glacier becomes pre- 
ponderant ; and the centre of gravity of the 
globe, suddenly traversing the plane of the 
equator, passes into the northern hemisphere, 
dragging after it, in a mighty torrent, almost 
the total mass of the waters. 

Ten thousand five hundred years afterwards, 
another deluge occurs, in an opposite direction ; 
and so on, during the whole enormous period 
that the precession of the equinoxes has been, 
and shall be, an astronomical fact. 

M. Adhémar’s theory, resting on one of the 
laws of the system of the world, has an im- 

regnable basis; but disputants may claim 
eave to doubt the intensity of the results, Is 
the cause assigned, capable of alternately con- 
centrating the great mass of the seas in the 
opposite Bed sant The question might be 
resolved by observation ; but unfortunately, ob- 
servations are wanting. We do not exactly 
know, either the depth of the seas around the 








South Pole, nor the height of the antaretic ice 
above the level of the sea, nor its density. To 
supply those deficiencies, our author is obliged 
to reduce tie question to a problem of statics, 
The depth of the ocean increases regularly from 
the North to the South Pole. The solid sphere 
which forms the globe, and the liquid sphere 
which is formed by the seas, are not parallel at 
their surfaces, and the centre of one is about 
half a league distant from the centre of the 
other. The point is to demonstrate that the 
eccentricity of these two spheres is caused by 
the attraction of the ice accumulated at the 
South Pole. With this view, the author inquires 
into the conditions of equilibrium between the 
earth, the sea, and the two polar glaciers. He 
arrives at the result that the immense mass 
of the seas is held in equilibrium by a force 
three hundred and eighty-two leagues from its 
natural centre. In order that the force of at- 
traction possessed by the antarctic glacier can 
wee this astounding result, it must have a 

eight of twentyleagues. This seems a prodigious 
altitude. But, by the help of the eclipses in which 
the earth casts her shadowon the moon, somet hing 
may be ascertained respecting the projection of 
the polar ice. Kepler relates that the eclipse of 
the moon of the 26th of September, 1624, which 
was total and almost central, surprised him 
greatly ; “for not only,” he says, “the duration 
of total darkness was short, but the remainder 
of the duration of the eclipse, before and after 
the total obscurity, was still shorter, as if the 
earth were elliptical or lemon-shaped, and had a 
shorter diameter across the equator than from 
pole to pole.” 

It is curious to compare Adhémar’s theory with 
some well-known geological phenomena. A great 
catastrophe has devastated the surface of the 
globe, leaving in our hemisphere, to witness 
its power, the extraordinary phenomenon which 
has been named the diluvium of the north. 
Innumerable blocks of all dimensions have 
been torn from regions near the pole and have 
been transported along every meridian, down to 
the fifty-second parallel, and raised to altitudes 
exceeding five hundred yards. They are scat- 
tered over the plains and table-lands of the Old 
and the New Worlds. In all cases, they have 
been arrested by the heights, and they have 
been stranded on the northern slopes of moun- 
tains, whilst open grounds and lowlands have 
admitted their passage. Their abundance and 
their volume is in proportion to the latitude ; 
and the nearer they are to the pole, the more 
considerable is their number and dimensions. 
On beholding the sharpness of their edges, the 
prominence of their angles, the freshness of their 
fractures, and their perfect preservation, you 
are tempted to say that some colossal hand, 
clutching them at their point of departure, had 
deposited them unaltered at their destination. 

‘he whole of America which is situated be- 
tween Newfoundland and the Upper Mississippi, 
is thickly strewn with these erratic boulders. 
They all lie on the south or the south-east side 
of the mocntains from whence they come. 
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Some, torn from Canada, have been carried five 
hundred miles away, as far as Ohio, in the thirty- 
eighth degree of latitude ; others, stripped from 
Labrador, have been cast on the southern coast 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence; red sandstone, 

lucked from Prince Edward’s Island, now lies 
in Nova Scotia. Innumerable fragments, twenty 
or thirty feet thick, have made shipwreck in 
fifty degrees, at an altitude of a hundred yards. 
New England can show blocks of considerable 
size that are situated four hundred yards higher 
than the rocks from which they come. In 
Europe, enormous masses, detached from the 
mountains of Sweden and Finland, are dispersed 
in prodigious numbers over Germany, Poland, 
and Russia. On the south side of Lake Onega 
blocks are seen which form part of the opposite 
coast. Erratic boulders are found as far to the 
south as the forest of Fontainebleau—whence a 
few have been retransported northwards, by 
human agency, to decorate the Bois de Boulogne 
and other Parisian promenades. 

Immense tracts of transported materials, con- 
sisting of sand, gravel, shingle, clay, mud, and 
all sorts of sweepings off the face of the earth, 
and incrusted with erratic boulders, cover vast 
regions to a depth which attains as much as 
three hundred yards, forming sometimes grand 
horizontal plains, sometimes lines of hills streteh- 
ing along ion north to south. The steppes of 
Russia, the sands of Gascony, and the stratum 
of sand and clay, more than two hundred yards 
thick, which covers Holland, belong to this de- 
posit. In England we have examples of diluvium 
on a tolerably extensive scale. A celebrated 
living professor said, truly, that Norfolk is no- 
thing but a heap of rubbish. 

Mysterious marks, stripes, furrows, and 
flutings, sometimes two feet deep, have been 
scooped out by an irresistible chisel in the 
granite flanks of mountains that have been 
ground down, smoothed and polished, by the 
agency of an anonymous workman. The con- 
stant direction of these marks is north and 
south. The phenomenon is especially remark- 
able in Finland, in Sweden, in Norway, and the 
British Islands. Such is the collection of facts 
which constitute the diluvium. 

The explanations hitherto given of these facts 
have only contained a portion of the truth. That 
theyare the efiect of Agassiz’s grand polar glacier 
is scarcely admissible; because, although pea 
do slide down valleys in the Alps, this glacier 
would not have stirred on a vast horizontal 
plain. What was wanted, was a theory which 
should explain and account for the whole of the 
phenomena observed. A step towards it was 
recently made. In a report by M. Elie de Beau- 
mont on an able Mémoire from M. Durocher, it 
is proved that the force which produced the 
diluvium proceeded from the regions in the 
neighbourhood of the North Pole; that an 
immense mass of waters, accompanied by ice, 
and rushing from north to south, inundated the 
northern countries of the globe, from Greenland 
to the Ural Mountains, stripping the highlands, 
polishing and channelling the rocks by means of 


the detritus which it hurried along with it, roll- 
ing in its waves the immense alluviums which 
constitute the soil of grand valleys, and lastly 
transporting enormous blocks by the aid of ice- 
hergs. The Baltic annually offers a similar 
spectacle, when the ice breaks up in spring; 
masses of granite embedded in the ice are carried 
by the currents to great distances. Dr. Scoresby, 
during his voyage to Greenland, saw icebergs, a 
hundred feet high, so laden with stones and 
rocks, that the ice itself was almost invisible. 

What is the cause of the extreme cold which 
once reigned in our hemisphere? What force 
set in motion the torrents which have ravaged 
it? Why did that motion set out from the 
polar regions, proceeding in a southern direction? 

M. Adhémar replies: During ten thousand 
five hundred years, the sum of the hours of night 
in our hemisphere preponderating over the sum 
of the hours of day, an immense cupola of ice 
was formed over and around the North Pole. 
It reached lower than the seventieth degree of 
latitude. It gave to the arctic rocks their 
peculiar aspect as we now behold them. The 
attraction of this grand glacier had drawn to 
this side of the equator, almost the totality of 
the seas, whose level stood much higher than it 
now does. Qur continents were for the most 
me under water, whilst those of the southern 

emisphere were high and dry, and perhaps were 
inhabited by the human race which was de- 
stroved at the last deluge. Seven thousand years 
before that deluge, the arctic glacier had 
attained its greatest development. From that 
date, the sum of night hours in our hemisphere 
diminishing, and the sum of day hours increas- 
ing, our hemisphere became warmer, the extent 
of the great glacier was gradually decreased, 
while an opposite effect was taking place at the 
South Pole. After the lapse of seven thousand 
years, the continued action of the sun’s heat 
having sufficiently softened the North-Polar ice, 
the grand break-up occurred; the northern seas 
and the fragments of the glacier, obeying the 
sudden displacement of the centre of gravity, 
rushed in a body towards the south. Torn 
from his bed, Ocean carried with him his 
mud, with which he formed the extensive lands 
of transport which constitute the diluvium, 
Gigantic streams of water, mingled with earth, 
sand, and pebbles, formed the alluviums of the 
great valleys ; finally, erratic boulders, sustained 
by the ice and by the boiling up of the aretic 
waters to the altitudes which they now occupy, 
remained shelved on the sides of mountains 
whose tops they were unable to scale. Thus 
was produced the last deluge, four thousand two 
hundred years ago. 

But this is not all. Suppose a traveller jour- 
neying from the North Pole to the South Pole, 
along any one given meridian. He will tell you 
that, in proportion as he gets further and further 
from the pole, his starting-place, erratic boulders 
become less and less numerous in our hemi- 
sphere; that they are already scarce about the 
thirty-fifth degree of latitude, and that from that 
point to the equator they are almost completely 
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wanting, and that they are —— absent from 
the equator up to the thirty-fifth degree of south 
latitude ; but that there they begin to reappear, 
and that their number goes on increasing in 

roportion as he draws near to the South Pole. 
Mies the southern hemisphere, like the northern, 
has also its diluvium. 

The diluvium, therefore, is a phenomenon 

which is common to the earth’s two poles. 
This, which might prove a perplexing circum- 
stance for other geological theories, is a triumph 
for M. Adhémar’s. His theory informs us that ten 
thousand five hundred years before Noah’s deluge, 
there must have been a previous deluge produced 
by the disruption of the antarctic glacier. The 
diluvium of the south, then, is the witness of the 
last-but-one general cataclysm ; it occurred when 
the mass of the seas (which were then, as now, 
in the southern hemisphere) and the ruins of the 
glacier were rapidly borne towards the north; 
and the erratic blocks (whose train extends from 
Cape Horn to the forty-first degree, where they 
were arrested by the mountains of Brazil and 
Bolivia) date, like the clay of the Pampas, from 
fourteen thousand seven Lastied years ago. 

From this same cataclysm dates another phe- 
nomenon, one of the most remarkable in the 
history of the world. Every one has heard of 
the extraordinary object found in the last century 
on the banks of the Lena. The ice in melting 
exposed the body of an elephant in such perfect 
preservation, that dogs ate its flesh. Buffon 
mentions six elephants preserved in the ice near 
the Ohio, in America. Sarytschew discovered 
another on the banks of the Alaseia, a river 
which empties itself into the Icy Sea. In short, 
there is scarcely a canton in Siberia which does 
not contain the bones of elephants; the islands 
in the Icy Sea furnish enormous quantities. 
How is the presence of these great pachyderms 
in such a rigorous latitude to be explained ? 
Cuvier supposes a sudden cooling of the coun- 
tries which they inhabited ; an arbitrary suppo- 
sition, which throws no light — the subject. 
Adhémar’s theory shows the elephants fleeing 
before the last roan but one, as far as the 
sixtieth parallel, which then formed the limit of 
the northern glacier, and there, falling exhausted 
by hunger, fatigue, and cold, they were soon 
covered by masses of snow, afterwards trans- 
formed to masses of ice, which have preserved 
them to the present day. 

Thus, under Adhémar’s guidance (to which we 
yield ourselves, for the understanding of his 
journey), we start from a grand law of the system 
of the world, the precession of the equinoxes, and 
we arrive at the conclusion that grand deluges are 
periodical, and alternately occur from south to 
north and from north to south: and we find, 
on inspection, that the earth has actually been 
ravaged by a succession of general cataclysms 
separated from each other by long intervals of 
time ; and that, of the two last deluges, one, the 
most ancient, came from theSouth Pole ; and that 
the other, the most recent, was let loose from the 


flooding and leaving bare, narrow, but far-spread- 
ing strips of shore, gradually undermining islands 
and continents, and producing important changes 
on the surface of our planet, but the ocean has 
also its grand secular tides, which have pune. 
tually recurred every ten thousand five hundred 
— when it is high water over one whole 
1emisphere and low water throughout another, 
accompanied by such awful devastation by sea 
and land, such terrific convulsions in the sky 
overhead—for the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
would be displaced at the same time with that 
of the seas, both would rush wildly in one 
direction, accelerating each other’s velocity and 
force—that if human eye could witness that 
dread day, no human tongue could adequately 
describe it. 

Adhémar’s deluge will happen—if it happen at 
all—six thousand three hundred years hence. It 
will be produced by the breaking up of the 
antarctic glacier coinciding with the increase of 
the arctic glacier. The waters will rush down 
upon our hemisphere, which will be submerged, 
whilst in the other hemisphere unknown conti- 
nents will appear. Vegetable and animal life 
will in great measure be destroyed; and the 
same must happen to the-human race, un- 
less A few tribes, families, or individuals, 
escaping to the highest table-lands and moun- 
tain ranges, should survive—to fall back almost 
immediately into a state of barbarism. This 
is what must happen, unless some force be in- 
terposed to counteract the effects of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, supposing it proved that 
one of those effects is to disturb the centre of 
gravity of the world by causing an overgrowth 
of the glacier at one pole, while the glacier at 
the other pole is melted down to fragility and 
dissolution. If such be not the case, Adhémar’s 
deluge is a chimera. 

M. Victor Meunier (who has been mainly in- 
strumental in bringing this bold theory before 
the general public, and to whom the present 
paper is indebted for its simplification of the 
author’s calculations) appears to be sincerel 
persuaded that the predicted catastrophe wi 
really come, unless—— ‘The warning which 
Noah received through supernatural means, is 
now given by science to the whole human race. 
But, all our science is of yesterday. Our in- 
dustry, which derives all its grandeur from it, 
is still nothing but an industry of pigmies. We 
do not know, and consequently we do not employ, 
more than an imperceptible fraction of the forces 
which nature will yield to us as soon as we are 
able to clutch them. We are slaves to the 
majority of meteoric influences ; the central fire 
is, for us, what flashes of atmospherical elec- 
tricity are for savages, a source of disasters and 
a subject of terror. Our deepest mines do not 
penetrate the epidermis of the globe. We are 
profoundly ignorant respecting terrestrial mag- 
netism, aurors boreales, and telluric ere 

What strength would be acquired by han 
which could wield such powerful levers as those ! 








North Pole. Not only has the sea its minor re- 
gular oscillations every six hours, alternately 





And, <—_?pee so far as that, what might 
not be the influence on climate, of general and 
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integral cultivation throughout the world? A 
voleauo keeps open a never-frozen gulf in the 
midst of the antarctic ice; multiply, in thought, 
these outlets of fire at either pole, and the de- 
velopment of either glacier would cease. 





WHICH IS THE PLAGUE? 





Dio it ever occur to a child’s mind that grown 
people are plagues? Probably. Plagued with 
children, indeed! Look at any poor little 
Dulcissimus, and see how he is plagued with 
adults. Heavy fathers, light mothers, blun- 
dering teachers, patronising ignorance in at- 
tendant servants, contemptuous patronage of 
all the big Dulcissimuses between eighteen 
and twenty-two, lie in a lump over the child 
world. A little schoolboy on the public road, 
sucking the nectariesof the white nettle blossoms, 
isa fair type of the child: a brisk little being, 
that knows how to get the sugar out of nettles. 

If children had but a tenth part of our 
own skill in finding fault, they might get up 
a great many judicious talks among themselves 
about us all. But they accept us for their guides. 
The brutal drunken mother who will beat her 
starved child with a poker, is looked up to by her 
victim with a shrinking love. The thoughtless 
woman who sends out into the frost, poor little 
Dulcissimus, half-clad in costly raiment that 
the world may see his legs, is never asked by 
him for skirt or stocking. 

At school, master and ushers are acknow- 
ledged plagues, and many flowers of satiric 
fancy bud about the rod. There is little 
malice in the mockery, and such as it is 
in childhood, # afterwards remains. Tusser 
wrote, as a man, just as he might have written 
as a boy, about the floggings he got from that 
—- flogger of boys, Nicholas Udall, who pro- 

uced the first of our English comedies, but was 
not appreciated as a popular comedian among 
his boys. 

From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had; 

For faults but small, or not at all, 

It came to pass, that beat I was; 

See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad, 


Coleridge, who had many a thrashing—and, as 
he thought, only one that was just—from the 
belaborous Doctor Asterisks at the Bluecoat 
School, always talked pleasantly about that 
scholar’s unsparing use of the rod. “I'll flo 
ou,” became so habitual an exclamation wit 
im, that one day, when a lady committed the 
high misdemeanour of looking in at his class- 
room door, to ask a holiday for her Master Dul- 
cissimus, whose cousin had come to town, and 
when, failing of her errand, she lingered in 
the doorway, the doctor shouted, “ Bring that 
woman to me! I'll flog her!” Boys laugh at all 
this, and, by tumbling about among each other 
get, early in life, at a rough critical sense of 


the absurdities of adults. They acquire a keen 
scent for a prig; but their rough justice does not 
include judgment on the faults of home. The 
boast of their fathers among one another, ‘nd 
nurse images of their mothers in their hearts. 
So they would still do, if the fathers were all 
prigs, and the mothers all simpletons. 

Eel us endeavour to look at the two sides of a 
domestic question, Which is the Plague? Is it 
the young to the old, or the old to the young? 
The young are a plague to the old by sounding 
recklessly the note of mirth in the midst of adult 
dulness. They take the sportive view of life. 
Let Dulcissimus but lay his fingers on a copy of 
a writ or a distress-warrant, and he will probably 
a it as a jolly thing to make a boat of, or 
will get an hour’s rejoicing out of it by snipping 
it into a fly-cage, or cutting it with scissors into 
the remote suggestion of a pig. He and his 
little comrades obtrude musical laughter on 
the dull family conclave, and, at their worst, 
call off attention from the greater troubles 
of the world, by their own famous domestic 
achievements in the getting up of small cala- 
mities, present, obtrusive, clamorous, insignificant, 
and comic. The plague of children forces the 
attention of adults from their own worldly pains 
and toils, and, however the big race may pish 
and psha, it is obliged to dance round imagin 
maypoles with the little people, accept trea 
love, take home-thrusts from it, run on all-fours, 
and have its starch-utterly crumpled. 

To be sure it is a worry to hear children 
cry; but their crying is generally a sign of 
their being afflicted by the plague of adults, 
They may well cry. The child wishes to deco- 
rate with sport every labour of its life. Ignorant 
adult servants, stimulating the quick fancy with 
tales of superstitious terror, are as fanciful as 
the child may desire, but hardly joyous. Think 
of their stupid adult tempers, giving tongue 
to the popular cry about the fretfulness of 
children. No child is fretful except when it 
is sickly or ill managed. 

Bottle and spoon are the first plagues that 
the child suffers, from adult stupidity or selfish- 
ness. Nursing mothers commonly yield their 
places, once a day, to spoon and bottle, because 
society says to them, every evening, Won’t you 
come out to-night? and because they have not 
courage to answer always, No. Society can do 
without them very well, but they are not aware 
of that. Society, in as far as it means friends, 
can find them out in their own homes; why 
should they become plagues to their children, 
for society, in as far as it means fashion ? 

And then bottle and spoon are made into 
double plagues by the ignorance of nurses who, 
looking upon milk as a thin fluid, although even 
cow’s a ilk is really so heavy as to need dilution, 
do terrific things with gruel. The plague of an 
adult nurse will even pour into the mouth of a 
week-old infant, gruel, which is to the child’s 
stomach what gravel might be to her own, 
Then rhubarb follows to correct the gruel, as 
one might correct a meal of gravel with a dose 
of pepper; and the dill-water stands upon the 
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shelf, and the grey powder — always in half 
mourning for the little ones it has killed. 

But when the children first begin to think and 
talk, how the adults plague them! Judgment 
and experience have yet tocome. That they may 
come the faster in the first years, there is given 
tothe young child by Nature a vivid sense of all 

resent impressions, a strong curiosity to roam 
rom one inquiry to another, and an impartial 
readiness to pass from impression to impression, 
fastening with a like eagerness on each. Ina 
our profound wisdom, as adults, when we see 
that an impression has struck painfully upon a 
child, we beat incessantly upon the hurt. The 
child shrinks, cries ; it is temper, it is nonsense ; 
we must conquer this. We must not let a baby 
get the better of us. The vivid thought, already 
more painful than our duller sensibilities can un- 
derstand, would be dropped in a minute or two 
if we presented to the grasp of the busy and 
tender little mind, another and more pleasant 
subject of attention; but no, that won’t do 
for us. The thorn has thrust only a tiny point 
into the sensitive little creature, and it should 
not cry for anything so small : therefore we will 
not pick it out at once but hammer it in to the 
head, by reasoning, and scolding, and lon 
dwelling on the topic of which a mere Nats 
was painful. There is hardly anything upon 
earth, so wretchedly common as this kind 
of dealing with the quick imaginations of 
the young. A minute’s -cry is tortured into 
half a day’s affliction by defiance—often enough 
through the “ naughty temper” of adults—of the 
simple rule that when a little child is hurt by 
the two intense dwelling of its iegnin upon 
some distressing thought, especially if it be one 
that ought not to distress it, we must not allow 
such an impression to be deepened. 

We can plague a young child, only through its 
fancy, its affections, and its passions : which are 
all the material its mind has to begin with. 
Reasoning powers do not act upon experience 
until it is abundant enough to have yielded 
general truths out of the incidents of life. But 
when reasoning begins to come into the young 
mind, what heavy plagues we are! Thousands 
and thousands of times when we ought to guide 
and support, we enter into conflict with the 
little thinker, and run full tilt at him with our 
great mental carcases. 

A delightful period of childhood, in which 
fancy and reasoning hold equal sway, is followed 
in most children, by a period in which the early 
uses of the fancy have been served, and, a dozen 
or more years of experience having been gained, 
the exercise of reason becomes vigorous. The 
stores of memory then begin to be eagerly 
grouped and fashioned into argument, and, as 
the growing muscles impel boys and girls to leap, 
run, tumble, spin, and skip, the growth of rea- 
soning power impels to a keen relish of all 
manner of argument. But the plague of adults 








is on this period of young life also. Again and 
again the ery goes forth against the boy or girl 
whom a wise Providence has brought to this, 
stage of development, “You mustn’t argue. Do 
what you are told. I know better than you. I 
say it is, and itis. Don’t be conceited!” Stupid 
father, turning a deaf ear to the stir of intel- 
lectual life in your child, refusing to preside 
graciously and wisely over the wholesome exer- 
cises to which it is impelled, Which is the true 
plague P 

This is the time, also, when the schoolmaster 
and tutor rule. The wise schoolmaster—and he 
is not now so rare a being, as he was, a quarter 
of a century ago—knows very well that sound 
teaching depends on a right method of turning 
to account this argumentative period in the 
mind’s growth, which includes the years between 
fourteen and twenty-one. He accompanies and 
encourages the reasoner, selects carefully the 
fresh material for thought, and lays worthily 
before the busy mind, fruits of the wide experi- 
ence of others. He does not discountenance 
with a rude dogmatism the exercises by which 
intellect is to attain healthy and vigorous ma- 
turity. He acquires from his now a trust 
more implicit than man ever yet has beaten into 
youth; and the appreciable service he thus 
renders is remembered gratefully till death. But 
there are still teachers alive, who plague the 
young with dogmatism, who protect their own 
ignorance as teachers by discouragement of ques- 
tions, who reason little for themselves, and who, 
while they expect boys or girls to learn by rote, 
reckon as insubordination every outbreak of ques- 
tion or argument. ere who are denied 
outward expression of this active force within 
them, reason on, nevertheless. Denied fair oppor- 
tunity of bringing their conclusions to the open 
test of comparison with thoughts and expe- 
riences wider than their own, it 1s hard for them 
to contrive that they shall be reasonably sound. 
They weave error on error into their long chain 
of secret thought, because they are not allowed 
to produce their work as it is done, and get all 
people who will, to pull at one end of it while 
they pull at the other, and so test its strength. 
All those interminable boys’ arguments over the 
family breakfast, or the family dinner, or the 
nursery tea-table, are they a source of plague ? 
If so, it is of the plague of dulness in adults, 
who do not see what is a-building; who do 
not understand the wisdom of young builders, 
whom a sacred instinct has impelled to try 
freely and vigorously every brick they are 
setting in a structure mightier than any temple 
on earth. 
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